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NEW MAP OF ALASKA 


This new 28 x 27” Jeppesen Color Relief Map of Alaska at 25¢ 
to teachers—fills big need. Only Alaskan map with three- 
dimensional look, marginal index of geographic and cultural 
names for quick, easy locating—also on map side thumbnail story 
and history—in addition, Teaching Guide by geographer 
Ina Cullom Robertson so well known in social studies field. 


Suddenly faced with Alaska’s 
new importance to our nation, 
teachers need new map and in- 
formation at fingertips. State- 
hood changes our flag, number 
of seats in Congress, center of 
U.S. population—adds 2% 
times the size of the State of 
Texas for homesteading. 


THIS new Jeppesen Alaskan 
map in shaded relief, natural 
color—shows rivers, RRs, air 


routes—has historical facts of 
Alaska’s development, also 
Robertson Teaching Guide that 
correlates with map and has 24 
meaningful, practical projects 
with sources of free and inex- 
pensive materials. 


TO GET this 1959 MAP OF ALASKA, 
28 x 27" including TEACHING GUIDE 
send name, address and 25¢ to 
JEPPESEN AND CO. Box 9165, 
Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colo. 


Home after a busy day, 


see how quickly the lively, fresh 
flavor of good, delicious 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives 
you a refreshing, little lift and the smooth, 
natural chewing helps relieve tension. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
- a Beg a position in the Midwest, West or 


we can find it for you. 
— pen Fourth Street 


TEACH IN COLORADO 


Cozzens, Mor. 
Member NAA 39th Year 


rofessional Services for 
rrprofestional Teachers 
Placement Service 
sfaiorete Education Association 


605 Penn., Dept. G, Denver, Colo. 


Enroll Now. 
Clinton, Iowa 


© This feature of the JourNat is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
Opinions expressed here are those of 
the writers and not necessarily of the 
NEA. 


Education for Maturity 


THERE can be no quarrel with Dr. 
Kubie’s observation (“Are We Educat- 
ing for Maturity?” January JouRNAL) 
that our cultural institutions, includ- 
ing the schools, have failed to enable 
human nature itself to change, to en- 
able each generation to transmit to the 
next the wisdom it has gained about 
living, to free the enormous untapped 
creative potential latent in all men. 
But does he realize the gigantic pro- 
portions of the job he wishes the 
schools to take on? 

If the Master Teacher could not 
teach His wisdom to very many, how 
does Dr. Kubie expect us ordinary ed- 
ucators to teach what little we think 
we know in such a way as to achieve 
the development of creative mature 
individuals? We can’t. 

—GILBERT HULL, guidance counselor, 
Smithsburg (Maryland) High School. 


I Finp Dr. Kubie’s article a search- 
ing analysis of a basic human prob- 
lem. Mr. Ramsey, I feel, has not come 
to grips with the issue Dr. Kubie raises. 

—DORA VETTER, sixth-grade teacher, 
Middle School, Averill Park, New York. 


Dr. Kusie states, “It is not learning 
or the learning process which matures 
men,” and Mr. Ramsey counters that 


(Continued on page 5) 


For Your Information 


NEA President, RUTH STOUT 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 

NEA head masters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington Cc. 


1959 NEA Aosta June 28-July 3, 
St. Louis. 


American Education Week—Nov. 8-14. 
Theme: Praise and Appraise Your Schools. 


NEA membership, May 31, 1958: 616,707. 


NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 65-70, 320. 


NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 47-60. 


— departments: Handbook, pages 114- 


NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 88-113. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 290-296. 
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iii NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Eisenhower and Hammarskjold 
Send Greetings 


pm At the NEA Headquarters Building dedication 
ceremonies in Washington February 8-10 (see pages 9-20), 
greetings were received from many leaders, including Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower and United Nations Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. 


The message from the President was read by Secretary 
Arthur S. Flemming of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare: 


It is a pleasure to send greetings to those attending the 
dedication ceremonies of the new headquarters building 
of the National Education Association. 


I understand that teachers and other members of the 
educational profession in every State and Territory have 
contributed to this splendid building. It is, therefore, a fine 
symbol of our people’s respect for the power and promise 
of education. 


“As this new headquarters is dedicated to the service of 
American school children and the improvement of teaching, 
I am delighted to add my congratulations and best wishes.” 


Secretary-General Hammarskjold wited NEA Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr his regrets at being unable to be 
present at the dedicatory meeting and added: 


“May I join many other friends of the National Educa- 
tion Association in greeting you on the occasion of the 
dedication of the new home of your Association. . . . Above 
all, today, we need an education which will produce more 


men and women capable of meeting with maturity the. 


problems and the opportunities of human relationships— 
within nations and between nations—in the new age we 
have entered. I know that your Association is deeply con- 
cerned with this challenge to education and that it is making 
an important contribution toward meeting it.” 


Court Award to Pearl Wanamaker 


& After a nine-day trial in the Federal District Court 
in Washington, D.C., a jury awarded former NEA presi- 
dent Pearl A. Wanamaker $145,000 damages in her libel 
suit against radio commentator Fulton Lewis, Jr., the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, and a Washington, D.C., 
radio station, WWDC. Judge George Hart instructed the 
jury that the broadcast was defamatory on its face. 


The case arose as a result of a nationwide broadcast made 
by Mr. Lewis on January 6, 1956. The jury returned an 
award of $45,000 against all three defendants as a result 
of the broadcast in the Washington, D.C., area and 
$100,000 against Mr. Lewis and the Mutual Broadcasting 
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System for the nationwide broadcast. Roger Robb, attorney 
for Mr. Lewis, indicated that an appeal would be filed. 


Mr. Lewis Sad sharply criticized Mrs. Wanamaker for 
her role in the 1955 White House Conference on Educa- 
tion. Mrs. Wanamaker was a delegate to the conference 
from the state of Washington and gave one of the final 
reports. Mr. Lewis also criticized her for the way she per- 
formed her duties as a state superintendent of public in- 
struction in a case involving a suspended school counselor 
who had refused to answer questions put to her by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. While dis- 
cussing the case, Mr. Lewis incorrectly identified Mrs. 
Wanamaker as having a brother who had defected to the 
Communists. On a later broadcast he apologized for this 
misidentification. 


Mrs. Wanamaker bad been superintendent of public 
instruction for the state of Washington for 16 years, 1940- 
56. She served as NEA president in 1946-47. 


National Defense Education Act 


> Six million dollars was allotted to more than 1200 
colleges and universities for student loans last month by 
action of the U.S. Office of Education. The allocation 
marks the beginning of operations for the last of the nine 
major programs authorized by the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, passed by Congress in August 1958, which be- 
came a law when signed by President Eisenhower on Sep- 
tember 2. 


The other basic programs (as of February 6) look like 
this: 

© Graduate fellowships, approved for 48 colleges in 39 
states, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia 

e Foreign-language institute approved for the University 
of Colorado, beginning June 22, with several others soon 
to be announced 

e Arrangements now being made for contracts with 
19 institutions for summer institutes in guidance and coun- 
seling, with others to follow 

e Collection and evaluation of basic information on 
current use of new media for educational purposes, under 
way in six pilot programs 

e Strengthened instruction in mathematics, science, and 
modern foreign languages, approved in three states with 
funds actually allocated 

e Area-vocational programs to be strengthened through 
approximately $1.72 million made available to 38 states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii to train 
technicians essential to national defense 

© Statistical services of state education agencies to be 
improved through funds now allocated to six states. 


The initial authorization for 1958-59 of the National 
Defense Education Act came to $182 million. Congress 
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actually appropriated $40 million, and it is this sum which 
is now being allocated to the states, colleges, universities, 
and, under Title VII, other organizations taking part in 
the program. 


Ruth Stout’s Senate Testimony 


> “No longer can there be any question but that the 
federal government must assume a much greater role in 
the financial support of schools,” declared NEA President 
Ruth Stout in a statement to the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, February 4. She added that, until substantial federal 
funds are made available for sufficient competent teachers 
and appropriate classrooms, “we cannot hope to provide 
the quality of education citizens of the United States are 
demanding and must demand. . . . The Murray bill, which 
is now before you, would provide such funds and at the 
same time strengthen state and local control of schools.” 


Dr. Stout pointed out that “it is difficult to comprehend 
fully the extent of waste in the development of human 
resources as a result of the shortage of qualified teachers 
for our children,” and urged that legislators and educators 
alike concern themselves ‘“‘with both quantity and quality 
of teaching staff.” 


New Conant Study 


& The Carnegie Corporation of New York, which 
financed the Conant high-school report (see page 53 of 
this JOURNAL) with a grant of $350,000, has approved 
an additional grant of $85,000 to James B. Conant through 
the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey. 


Dr. Conant, in answer to a reporter's question at a news 
conference during the National School Boards Association 
meeting in San Francisco, said that his future studies may 
include the junior high school. He added that the studies 
might be extended into the lower grades or upward into the 
junior college and might include the teaching of science. 


Segregation-Desegregation Study Grant 


> The Ford Foundation has announced that George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, acting as 
fiscal agent for Southern Education Reporting Service, has 
received a $365,000 award to assist in meeting the costs 
of publication of “objective information on segregation- 
desegregation problems” through two publications: the 
Southern School News, published ‘by the SERS, and Race 
Relations Law Reporter, managed by the service but pub- 
lished by the faculty of Vanderbilt University’s School of 
Law. 


Teaching Career Month 


> A blanket mailing of 70,000 complimentary Teaching 
Career Month promotional kits has spread the tidings of 
this annual April observance to school superintendents, 
principals, presidents of local associations, deans of teacher- 
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education colleges, and sponsors of Student NEA chapters 
and Future Teachers clubs from coast to coast. Kits con- 
tain five promotional folders plus a planning folder de- 
signed to spark such local observances as Teaching Career 
days, PTA luncheons honoring outstanding local teachers, 
and Teaching Career Month displays, speeches, and panel 
discussions. The April NEA JourNat will list under 
“Teaching Career Month, April 1959” the materials avail- 
able. 


New U.S. Savings Stamp 


& “The National Education Association is glad to co- 
operate with the United States Treasury Department in 
calling attention to the recently issued [25¢} United States 
Savings Stamp,”” said NEA Executive Secretary William G. 
Carr. “The School Savings Program is an excellent means 
of teaching young people thrift and patriotic interest in 
their government,” he added. 


Laboratory Teaching 


& Some aspects of American education have deterio- 
rated despite the challenge of Soviet science, said James R. 
Killian, Jr., special assistant to the President for science 
and technology. He warned that there seems to have been 
“‘a serious decline” in the quality of laboratory teaching in 
recent years. In too many places, he said, it has become 
routine, stereotyped, and sterile. 


This past fall, reported Dr. Killian, there was a “sig- 
nificant drop’’—an estimated 10% to 13%—in the number 
of students who entered engineering schools. Despite 
evidence that some of this loss resulted from a shift of 
students into the sciences, he termed the trend a serious 
problem. Moreover, the number of students obtaining doc- 
torates and going into teaching probably will be less than 
one-third the immediate needs. 


The President’s science adviser said he feels the root of 
the trouble is the failure of the American people to have 
as much respect for “developing men and ideas” as for 
making and acquiring things. 


TV Seminar 


& Although television can provide experiences in 
some areas of the curriculum better than the traditional 
teacher, the teacher remains the key figure in education, 
concluded a group of 22 educational-television experts at 
a recent meeting at NEA headquarters. The educators 
emphasized that the teacher must provide for individual 
student development and class progress; the teacher is 
still the guide and observer of learning in the classroom, 
and television is a power tool in his hands. 


* Achieving Interaction: New Ways of Learning from 
Television” was the theme of the seminar, held January 
31-February 3 and sponsored by the NEA Division of 
Audio Visual Instructional Service. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 2) 


“one must learn to be mature.” There 
are elements of truth in both view- 
points. 

Dr. Kubie rightly holds that no 
amount of rote learning will produce 
maturity. However, it is equally true 
that the mature man is one who is 
capable of changing his viewpoints, of 
adapting, of learning, and the degree 
to which he can do so is a gauge of his 
maturity. 

We pride ourselves as educators on 
teaching children how to think rather 
than what to think, but are we achiev- 
ing what we set out to do? What we 
need to do is not only to teach more 
individuals how to think, but to get 
them started actually thinking, and 
once that is accomplished, to motivate 
them to want to do something about 
their thinking. Then man will truly 
fulfill his destiny and society will be- 
come a harmonious organism. 

—ELSIE ALLBRIGHT, teacher of English 
and art, Narbonne High School, Har- 
bor City, California. 


I was pleased to read Dr. Kubie’s 
article. Many important insights into 
the nature of the intellectual and emo- 
tional learning processes are being 
gained through psychotherapy. It is 
here that the most significant changes 
in behavior are accomplished. Appli- 
cation of these insights to the school 
and classroom holds tremendous prom- 
ise for helping youth to develop into 
mature adults. It-is important that ar- 
ticles like Dr. Kubie’s be widely read. 

—JOHN R. WEIR, associate professor 
oj psychology, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena. 


Pedagese 


I HAVE a question about reading 
your magazine. I have not had the ad- 
vantage of learning “pedigese.” As a 
result, I have foundered through sev- 
eral articles in the hope of learning 
something and find that we do not 
speak the same language. One recent 
example is this word: noneducable. 

How do you pronounce it? Non-ed- 
uké-able or non-e-duké-ible or non- 
ed-uke-d-bell? 

Bet you won't print this! 

—KENNETH P. CHAMBERLAIN, Lochiel 
via Patagonia, Arizona. 


Liked January 


I THOUGHT the January special fea- 
ture on guidance a most helpful one. 
The overview on guidance and the 
articles on guidance in the small and 
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the big-city school were profound. The 
article on college-admission counseling 
is a “must” for every teacher, coun- 
selor, and principal. “Getting Ready 
for College” is up to date and stimulat- 
ing. 

As a whole, the January issue is full 
of vital information, skillfully arranged 
and well illustrated. 

—IRWIN ECKHAUSER, president, Mount 
Vernon (New York) Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


A Vote for AEW in October 


I AGREE with the letter in January 
“Our Readers Write” which suggests 
that American Education Week be 
changed to October. 

In observance of AEW, I have al- 
ways had a planned program and in- 
vited parents to school. If AEW were 
held in October, I would be able to 
meet parents sooner and thus increase 
their interest in what schools are do- 
ing. 

—VIVIAN K. LEE, teacher, District 96, 
Marshall County, Kansas. 


Teachers’ Mental Health 


THANK you for the guest editorial, 
“Your Mental Health,” in the January 
issue. Mental-health hazards which 
teachers experience in handling disci- 
pline problems cause a great deal of 
the difficulty in capable teacher recruit- 
ment. 

—EVA BELLE JEFFRIES, teacher, Jack- 
sonville (Illinois) High School. 


Teacher-Politician 


Mapce Gaytorp, school librarian in 
Pueblo County (Colorado) High 
School, was re- 
cently elected to 
the Colorado State 
House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Active in edu- 
cational organiza- 
tions, Mrs. Gay- 
lord has served as 
president of the 
Pueblo Commu- | 
nity Education Ass ™ ms 
sociation; as president of the English 
and library sections, southern division, 
of the Colorado Education Association; 
and as a member of the state-level 
teacher-welfare committee of the CEA. 
She is also a member of the Colorado 
Association of School Librarians, the 
Colorado Library Association, the CEA, 
and the NEA. 

—ELEANOR E. AHLERS, executive sec- 
retary, American Association of School 
Librarians, a division of the American 
Library Association. 


ARABIC SPEAKING TEACHERS 
ANNUAL SALARY $11,000 


American citizens to teach vocational, 
academic, or commercial subjects to our 
Saudi Arab employees in Saudi Arabia. 
Forward brief outline of employment 
and personal history to: 


RECRUITING SUPERVISOR 
Box 329 
ARABIAN AMERICAN Olt CO. 


505 Park Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 
ee ee 


COOLEST SUMMER 
SCHOOL IN AMERICA! 


NIVERSITY 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS 


June 15-July 17; 
July 20-August 21 


Undergraduate and graduate 
study combined with vacation 
pleasures in a climate which 
is air-conditioned by nature. 
Over 500 courses 


CLINICS « INSTITUTES 
WORKSHOPS + CONFERENCES 


EDUCATIONAL AND 
RECREATIONAL TOURS IN 


PE nt oe 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
Dept. N LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Please send complete information regarding 
1959 Summer Programs. 


i Ee ATE EST TN 
(Please Print) 
ST. & NO. — 


CITY & STATE___ 


SPECIAL INTEREST__ 


UNIVERSITY of WYOMING 
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Are there 

answers for 

all of their 
questions? 


There are answers, of course. But they hold an extra value 
if children can find them without assistance. In this way, 
Britannica Junior is your “silent teaching helper” in the 
classroom or library. It teaches elementary school children 
lifetime research skills as they use the set 

without assistance. 

This unassisted use is possible because Britannica 
Junior makes no attempt to cover all age levels. All 
material is selected, written and edited for use by the 
elementary school child. Short sentences and paragraphs 
are set in a clear type selected by the children themselves 
in classroom tests. The one-volume index is as easy 
to use as the dictionary, and it trains children for use 
of comprehensive adult encyclopaedias. 

As the range of children’s questions increases each year, 
so does the content of Britannica Junior. During the 
last five years, 1,085 new pages and 2,595 entirely new 
illustrations have been added to the set. And in the 
same period, 3,411 articles were revised. This continuous 
revision keeps Britannica Junior in step with modern 
teaching trends as well as the changing world of facts. 

For your free copy of the new teaching aid, “Traveling 
Through Space,” send a postcard request to John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 121MC, Educational Director, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


ritannica Junior 


Designed especially for elementary school children 





America’s radar sky-watchers 
report for duty on rails of steel 


Another example of how railroad progress goes hand in hand with U. S. progress 


Stretching across America, a vast network of radar stations is 
on guard night and day—helping to keep the skies above your 
home free of intruders. 

And America’s progressive railroads are essential to these radar 
installations. They help to haul the raw materials for their con- 
struction. They help move the finished components to their duty 
stations. No other form of transportation can handle such massive 
hauling jobs with the economy and efficiency of the railroads. 


The railroads are vital to our national defense and to the 


, , RAILROAD PROGRESS: Welded rail, laid in 
tie th of our ee The countsy — you — couldn't do continuous lengths of steel, gives passengers and 
without them. freight smoother rides. 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS - D) —essanmiat 10 The maTion’s sconouy 


Association of American Railroads, Washington, D.C. jm 





oving city that takes you 
to its heart. This is Ipanema Beach. 


Charm 


when you skycruise South America 


PANAMACITY + BOGOTA - QUITO + LIMA+ SANTIAGO «+ BUENOS AIRES * MONTEVIDEO + SAO PAULO + RIO DE VANEIRO « SAN JUAN 


Buenos Aires is big—second in size only to New York in this Hemisphere. 


SoutH America, a land of contrasts—at once 
ancient and contemporary, breath-taking and 
serene—yours to enjoy on NEA’s grand South 
American Tour. You'll visit all of the above 
cities, with excursions to Machu Picchu, an- 
cient Inca capital, an Argentine cattle ranch, 
beautiful churches and dozens of other fa- 
mous points and places of interest. Yet, plenty 
of time is left for you to do the shopping and 
browsing you want. 


This 40-day inclusive tour will leave June 25 
from Miami. Fare of $1,655—or pay $166 
down on the Pan Am Pay-Later Plan—includes 
tourist flights on Panagra’s and Pan Ameri- 
can’s radar-equipped DC-6’s, hotel accom- 
modations, most meals, extensive sightseeing. 

For further information or reservations, see 
your Travel Agent or write to: George Gard- 
ner, Educational Director, Pan Am, Box 1790, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


PAN AMER(ICARN PANAGRA 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 








SARAH C. CALDWELL 


A Vision We Shared 


se 


Np those who were with them were made to feel 

that they had shared a vision.” For many of us 
“ these words by the Spanish philosopher Ortega 
v Gasset are descriptive of an experience which took 
place in Washington on Tuesday, October I, 1952— 
the day the NEA Board of ‘Trustees, Executive Com- 
mittee, and Board of Directors voted unanimously to 
launch a $5-million construction-and-development pro- 
gram for the Association. 

The vision we shared was of a new education center 
in the nation’s capital. This center would be a modern 
workshop arranged and organized for the highest efh- 
ciency in all operations. Its facilities would provide 
adequate service to an ever-increasing membership. 

The new building would be a vocational home tor 
many devoted men and women who spend most ol 
their waking hours in the interests of all levels of 
education. It would be a center to which civic and 
educational leaders from all parts of our country and 
of the world could come for conference and counsel. 

This education center would be a fitting symbol of 
the greatness of our profession, of our own aspirations, 
and of the importance which we, the teachers of Amer- 
ica, attach to education in a democratic society. 

More than six years have passed since this vision was 
first shared. Now the vision has become a reality: The 
NEA Headquarters Building stands completed. 

This new building is dedicated not only to the use- 
ful services of the NEA and to the high ideals of the 
profession of education, but also to the future develop- 
ment of a free society; for the strength and welfare of 
a people—indeed their very survival—depend on the 
faithful and capable performance of educators. Cer- 
tainly nowhere else in America is the profession as 
completely represented and unified in the fellowship 
of service for the general welfare as in this new edu- 
cation center. 


Mrs. Caldwell, NEA president in 1952-53, is a biology teacher 
in Akron, Ohio. 


The NEA Headquarters Building is more than an 
impressive structure. It is, as Willis Sutton has said, 
“a temple of education.” And it is a temple built by 
faith. 

This taith was the faith of all the members of the 
National Education Association—educators in every 
rural village and urban area, in every state and tei 
ritory. We had faith in the teaching profession, in ow 
own value, in our ability to choose leaders, in om 
organized effort, and in a vision of the future. 

Our faith was expressed as we spoke through ow 
elected delegates to the 1952 Representative Assembly 
in Detroit. We directed the ofhcers of the Association 
to proceed “with boldness” to improve the housing 
facilities of the NEA in Washington. We wanted to 
build a suitable symbol of our profession, with the 
physical facilities that would be needed for the im. 
portant professional services rendered by our Associa 
tion to educators and to society. 

Thousands of individual NEA members, during the 
building program, accepted for fact the statement, 
“Faith without works is dead.” By selfless services, by 
willingness to give of their time and energy to work 
for the building-fund campaign, educators everywhere 
demonstrated the quality of their faith in the profes- 
sion, in the NEA, and in the future of both. 

I am confident that in time this great body of edu 
cators, empowered by its own faith, will be successful 
in its efforts to provide for every American child an 
education of such scope and diversity as to enable him 
to rise to his best potential. Only when that goal is 
attained can the full powers of a free people be used 
to build a sate and free world. 

In a very real sense, the NEA Headquarters Build- 
ing—representing as it does the profession of education 
and the close relationships existing between individ- 
ual members and member-groups through the entire 
country—is the plattorm where we may stand to move 
the world. a 


The NEA Headquarters Building was dedicated in Washington, D.C., February 
8-10. Assistant Executive Secretary Frank W. Hubbard served as chairman of 
the general dedication committee. This editorial and the articles on the follow- 
ing 11 pages are based on some of the speeches given during these ceremonies. 
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The new NEA 


Photos by Carl Purcell 


Headquarters Building in Washington was dedicated at special ceremonies in February. 


Our Responsibility tor Leadership 


YE CANNOT long endure as a democratic, free, and 
responsible people without adequate systems 
of tree public schools. Except for the inquiring, 

logical, and courageous minds of educated people, 
freedom has no permanent defense against totalitarian- 
SiN. 

Our survival depends upon high-quality education 
for all American youth. It should be obvious that the 
three levels of government have a shared responsibility 
flor financing the public-school systems to provide this 
quality education, 

Not only must the educational systems in a democ- 
racy provide the means for each individual to develop 
his incentive and ability in order to achieve to his 
maximum capacity; in addition, the citizens of our 
nation are entitled to an education which preserves 
respect for the individual and prepares him to live 
with and respect others, 

The present world struggle for survival is a war 
for the minds of men. Youth must be equipped with 
the knowledge, attitudes, and reasoning ability ade- 
quate to successful termination of this prolonged strug- 
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RUTH STOUT 
NEA president 


gle. Otherwise, no manner of military might can save 
us from submission to totalitarianism and the ultimate 
destruction of any kind of existence worth living for. 
Essential as military strength may be, it is no sub- 
stitute for mental and moral fiber. We cannot afford 
either having only half the people educated or all the 
people halt-educated. 

Immediate concern in our race to maintain respect- 
able status on this planet and in outer space must not 
obscure our long-range concern that we maintain a 
steady flow of educated citizens ever better prepared 
to cope with increasingly complex problems in our 
nation and in the world. 

The National Education Association, as the largest 
organization of teachers and the largest professional 
organization in the world, has the responsibility for 
providing mature leadership representative of the 
diverse procedures and the common goals of an edu- 
cated citizenry and a dedicated profession. + # 
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ur of the many elements in the great past of which 
() this building is a proud symbol, permit me to 


select one thread for brief comment. For 102 
vears the National Education Association has labored 
at its tasks through professional means. 

It has never sought or exercised arbitrary power to 
gain its ends. It has relied upon the power of reason 
and of public enlightenment. It has insisted on protes- 
sional independence. It has avoided affiliation with 
It has 
been ready to work with any segment olf society for 


powel blocs of all kinds political or economic. 


better schools. It has shown a positive affinity for co- 
operation with professional groups having related in- 
terests. 

Thus I single out tor special attention the past rec- 
ord of the Association in remaining sensitive to public 
opinion and in being ready to co-operate with other 
groups, while safeguarding 1 
tegrity. 


ig its own professional in- 

his building, however, is a symbol not only of 
pride in the past but also of faith in the future. Not 
one dime of the money to build it was derived by 
compulsion. This building is a towering and massive 
denial of the false premise that men will act for the 
common good only when they are compelled to do so; 


Svmbol of Pride and of Faith 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


NEA Executive Secretary 


that organizations must serve only the narrow material 
interests of their members. 

In the davs and vears ahead, we shall need to look 
often at this symbol of faith in the future. The prob 
lems that confront the profession, the nation, the 
world are ominous, urgent, and complex 

Complete unity in our profession still eludes us. Fai 
too little of the great wealth of our country is being 
made available to the schools which play a crucial role 
in creating that wealth. Public 


rises and talls like ow 


interest in education 
satellites and rockets, often 


burning out like a spent nose cone. Citizens quarrel 
and debate about how our schools should be operated 
and supported. A balanced, comprehensive, diversified, 
and universal education has been imperiled by de- 
mands to overemphasize some one aspect of the cu 
riculum or some one group of students. 

When these and other problems press heavily upon 
us, let us think of this building. Whatever hard deci 
sions may confront us, whatever controversies may 
disturb or even divide this nation, this building will 


remain a stubborn symbol of faith in the future. + 


Most of the dedication ceremonies were held in the Crabtree Auditorium, which seats 700. President 
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Stout (at the microphone) presided at one session and spoke at another session on the role of the NEA. 
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Effective modern education 


AS THT 


KNoW nothing of educational 
theory. I am 


aware of the issues which have 


only vaguely 


divided educators, administrators, 
and critics of education in recent 
vears. | speak as a citizen, a journal- 
ist, and an observer of life. 

In my simple layman's fashion, 
task 


of education, modern or otherwise, 


it seems to me that the first 


is to teach individuals how to think. 


The second task, | believe, is to 
help people to learn how to live 
together, And the third task, it 


seems to mie, is to equip individuals 
with the specialized knowledge and 
training they will need in order to 
do thet 

I have 


part ol the world’s work. 
listed these tasks in what 
| think is their proper priority: to 
think, to live together, and to work 
etlectively. 

I have been asked tor an opinion 
as to whether public education in 
the United States is now adequately 
cannot tell 
vou from any knowledge of curric- 


serving these eoals. I 


ulum and methods. I can only offer 
an opinion in terms of the net re- 
sult: the kind of thinking, of liv- 
ing together, and of working which 
it seems to me Americans are mani- 
festing in the second halt of the 
twentieth century. 

I do not attribute all the 
strengths or the weaknesses in our 
people and their way of life to the 
educational process. What we are 
is the product of far wider lorces. 
Quite probably mass communit- 
films, radio, televi- 
sion—has as much to do with form- 
ing our people as have the schools. 

Nevertheless, the schools mani- 
lestly have a very great deal to do 
with what we are. And it is, of 
course, a reversible process. What 
we are has everything to do with the 


cation—press, 


Dr. Canham is editor, The Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston. 
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kinds of schools we have. The 
weaknesses and the strengths com- 
pound one another. So it is neither 
inaccurate nor unfair to evaluate 
modern education in terms of what 
it has helped produce. 

What kind of 


then: How do we 


people arc we, 
think, live. to- 
vether, and work? 


1. Thinking 


In my opinion, we think a great 


deal better than we know. on 


acknowledge. That is to say, the 
ideology by which we live is in fact 
a thoughtlul ideology. In the 
United States, with all our various 
defects and shortcomings, our polit- 
and. social be- 


liely are based upon what we think. 


ical and economic 
Our ideology is a conceptual one, 
although sometimes the image may 
seem to take the place of the con- 
cept. But the concept remains a 
reality and saves us from the mes 
merism and the delusive danger of 
mass belief without thought. 
schools have a 


I am sure the 


ereal deal to do with teaching us to 


> 


Board of Trustees Chairman A. C. 
Flora (left) and NEA Executive Sec- 


retary William G. Carr—major_ partici- 
pants 


in the dedication ceremonies. 
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think, and with keeping us think- 
ing. But those who teach and plan 
the schools must not forget that the 
goal and purpose of thinking is 
to believe, not merely to doubt. 
Phinking without ultimately be- 
lieving is a mere way station. 

\ university professor of my ac- 
quaintance says his purpose is to 
lead his students into the middle of 
the forest and get them lost. Theirs 
is the job of finding their way out. 
Phe professor is not concerned 
with showing them any paths or 
giving them any maps. They must 
work these out for themselves. 

Iam not sure whether this theory 
is quite good enough, and it may 
not be widely held. I do not know. 
But I sometimes 
teachers do not 


suspect some 
convey to their 
students the necessity of finding 
their way out of the forest, rather 
than remaining there for the rest 
of their lives. 

(And there who 
lead the students too masterfully 


may be others 
by the hand, showing them easy 
paths and short cuts, which they 
may never find 


again for them- 


selves. 


Now, though IT have said that I 
believe Americans think, I would 
add that I am sure they do not 
think enough. Nor do I believe 
that the goals and values they have 
now accepted as a result of thei 
thinking are the truest and sound- 
est values. The kind of mechanistic, 
technological society in which we 
live has built up a great many false 
values. 

Indulgence in materialistic lux- 
ury, in pleasure, and in sense grati- 
fication becomes a goal. 

The very nature of the pertfect- 
ible society creates this danger. 
August Heckscher said it neatly not 
long ago: “In trying to create high- 
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The Board of Directors Room is adaptable for various types of meetings and receptions. 


ways which would be perfectly safe, 
we have succeeded in putting the 
driver to sleep, thus raising new 
dangers more deadly than the turns 
and crossroads, the hills and pass- 
ing villages, which we eliminated 
at so great a cost.” 

Of course, the answer to our 
problems is not to scrap the newer 
aspects of our civilization. It is 
rather to clarify our systems of val- 
understand them more 
deeply, to live them more faithfully 
and actively. 


ues, to 


HAT, then, are the values which 
will make thinking more effective 
meaningful in the modern 
world? 

I submit, first of all, that we need 
to understand better the signif- 
icance of man’s new relationship to 
nature. This changed relationship— 
man’s vastly enlarged capacity to 
manipulate and control his ma- 
terial environment—is one of the 
paramount facts of our time. 

We are the first generation which 
lifts our bodies as well as our minds 
and hearts toward the stars. We are 
overcoming famine, pestilence, dis- 
ease, death. These and many other 
conquests are among the continu- 
ing triumphs of the age. 

Yet it is the spiritual content of 
our triumphs which matters. It is 
of no value to be able to communi- 
cate instantaneously by the magic 
of radio to all parts of the world at 
once if we have nothing important 


and 
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to say. What we say is vastly more 
significant than how we say it. A 
great idea or truth communicated 
by tom-tom is more significant than 
a banality or a lie transmitted by 
radio. 

All our material 
forces—in material power, in trans- 
portation, In communication—are 
the result of man’s God-given ca- 
pacity to think. They illustrate his 
inner spiritual resources. 

Yet we Americans have behaved 
at home and abroad very much as 
if we were totally ignorant of the 
spiritual content of our changing 
lives. We have blatantly displayed 
the goods we have amassed rather 
than exemplifying the good now 
possible in our lives. I suggest with 
that our first’ task 
of thoughtful citizenship is to ex- 
amine the content of our lives and 
distinguish dominion over matter 
from materialism. 

Let us throw the emphasis of 
citizenship upon the content of 
lives. Nothing the educational sys- 
tems of this nation could possibly 
do would be more valuable than 
to help Americans to re-examine 
the values by which they live, and 
to set new priorities for spiritual 


goals. 


victories over 


all earnestness 


2. Living Together 
My second task for education 
was to help people to learn how 
to live together. In terms of our 
national society, I am not half so 


much worried about the attainment 
of this goal as I am of the first one. 

I recognize, of course, the un- 
finished business in this realm. But 
the very ferment in which we find 
ourselves today has its healthy side. 
I believe the educational system 
has done its part down the years, 
and is doing what it can today, to 
help solve many aspects of the task 
of living together. 

I should savy that living together 
has two aspects: the question of 
man’s relationship to man, which 
is an individual-centered problem; 
and the question of the institutions 
by means of which people live to- 
gether, which is a social problem. 
The schools are doing well to help 
people live together at the com- 
munity and even at the national 
level. But at the global level, both 


in terms of individuals and _ insti- 
tutions, the trouble begins. 
Many school systems, I know, 


come under sharp demagogic at- 
tack when they strive consciously 
to teach forms of global brother- 
hood. The misunderstandings and 
falsehoods which permit such at- 
tacks to go on must be removed. 
We must make quite plain what it 
is we are trying to do, which is 
simply to help people have atti- 
tudes enabling them to co-exist 
fruitfully together, as individuals 
and as nations. 

We are not committed to the 
goal of a world state, or other par- 
ticular institutional forms of world 
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living. But we are contronted by 


the stark problem ol adjustment to 
life in an exceedingly dangerous 
world. 
Generally speaking, our indi- 
vidual-oriented viewpoint helps to- 
ward the goal. The transcendent 
stress we put upon the individual 
enables us to see God's man where- 
ever he exists, in whatever nation, 
under whatever circumstances. By 


and laree 


~ 


. the products of our cdu- 
cational systems are respecttul of 
man, although not alwavs so. This 
is a great achievement, as far as it 
has gone. 

As to our institutions for living 
tovether, IT am by no means sure 
the educational process is today 
strenethening the forms of govern- 
ment, at various levels. I doubt if 
the schools instill in people a sul- 
ficient awareness of the imperative 
importance of participation in the 
political SVstcn. 

More and bette: people MUST 
work at the political art. Political 
life must have a higher priority in 
our system of values. Phe schools 
can help. This will improve gov- 
ernment, in the lone run, at local 
and national levels. The more effec 
tively the political process works. 
the less danger there will be that 
it becomes perverted into a too 


powerful intrusion into — what 
should be privately performed. Ef- 


lective government prevents abuse. 


ry. 

Deen is another immense area 
in which we have made in this 
generation a great contribution to 
living together. It is in the field of 
voluntary organization. 

Voluntary 
long wav. The NEA itself is an ex- 


organization goes a 


cellent illustration of the practical 
capability of voluntary action. I am 
deeply persuaded that one of the 
greatest. contributions our people 
are making to the solution of the 
world’s needs is the immense pro- 
liferation of action through volun- 
tarv. organizations. 

Such organizations are a kind of 
bridge between public and private 
activity. That is what we need as 
we face the problems of true wel- 
fare. We cannot turn the jobs that 
must be done over to government. 
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We must solve as many as possible 
on the voluntary level. Already, 
instinctively, Americans 
have understood this fact and have 
produced what is by far the great- 


est network of voluntary action the 


almost 


world has ever seen. 

I believe the very existence and 
function of the public schools has 
helped produce our wealth of pri- 
vate organizations. The atmosphere 
of the straight 
across nearly all of most commu- 


schools, cutting 
nities, is a preparation and proto- 
type for the private organization 
which in later vears strives to solve 
community problems. 

The vast network of voluntary 
organizations which crosses and re- 
crosses our social order has not 
grown up by central and concerted 
design. It is a response to social 
need, 


partly instinctive, 


thoughtful. Had this immense svs- 


partly 


tem of communication, of action, 
of community not been brought 
into he ing, our society would either 
have been an inchoate tangle of 
contusion, or we would have had a 
regimented society with govern- 
ment’s role barely second to totali- 
tarianism. 

So, to conclude, | am convinced 
that modern cducation has made 
and continues to make a notable 
contribution to the capacity ot our 
people for living together at local 
and national levels. Internationally 
we still need to learn a lot about 
living together, but education—plus 
ever-increasing mobility—is at work, 
however slowly, to prepare us fon 
modern. life. 


3. Working 
My third task 


-obviously 


training tor work 
interests me far less. 
Yet I suppose it is a factor which 
has taken over an increasingly large 
part of educational time in high 
schools, colleges, universities. I give 
you my layman's impression that 
it may have taken too much time, 
at the expense of learning how to 
think or how to live together. 
There is a kind of training for 
work which has nothing to do with 
vocationalism as such. It is, of 
course, vigorous and hard-working 
training in the sciences, languages, 


and other tools of 
gether. 

The same elements of weakness 
which I have mentioned in connec- 
tion with American life as a whole 
—the preference for the easy wav— 


working — to- 


seem to the layman to have per- 
meated the educational process as 
well. How much this is the fault 
of educational processes, — tech- 
niques, concepts, and how much 
the fault of society as a whole, | 
cannot say. I suspect, however, that 
the responsibility is shared, with 
most of it resting at the door of ow 
total society. 

But the schools should do what 
they can—and it is a great deal—to 
restore awareness of the need fon 
verv hard work if our nation and 
western society are to meet the se- 
vere communist challenge. 

Phe best kind of preparation fon 
the world’s work, it seems to me, is 
fundamental training in the basic 
sciences and humanities. Both are 
needed. We must be sure that they 
are really taught. 

My layman's view is for hard- 
core training, with the wise use of 
skillful 


teaching 


the most advanced and 
technological aids. In 
people how to work, the schools 
should never lose sight of the need 
for basic knowledge which I think 
is the best possible way of devel- 
oping the human beings who can 
meet the immense new challenges 
of our technological age. 

It is important to remember that 
with all ou 
and their interaction remain cen- 


automation, pcople 


tral to all social and economic prog- 
ress. Ancient truths and insights 
can be taught in new ways, and 
thev will help us not only to work 
but also to live together. 


Thus has not been a very critical 
survey because [ am so proud ot 
what American 
actually accomplished, and so hope- 


education — has 


ful that—as a product of our total 
civilization and world outlook—it 
will vo forward to meet the intense 
and hazardous challenges of this 
age. It will go forward just at the 
pace of our awarcness of danger 
and our clarity in revaluing our 


goals. 


—_—_ — 
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Lffective modern education 


1 Ey ‘ 
AS THe 


F MODERN education is to be 
effective, it must be concerned 
with a vast territory. When one 
the range 
of the difficulties out 


considers and intensity 
teachers face 
every day and contrasts these prob- 
lems with the picayune nature of 
many of the comments being made 
and much of the legislation being 
enacted, one cannot help wonder- 
ing whether the critics and the 
policy-makers really know how 
much there is to be done and how 


little time we have if we 


are not 
to waste a laree fraction of the 
potential of our present genera- 


tion of bovs and girls. 

If we are to deal constructively 
with the situation we face, our de- 
cisions on education must be made 
in terms more of our purposes than 
of ow problems. It should be ob- 
vious that our planning for educa- 
tion will be 


as long as it 


seriously inadequate 
inversely with 
the number of satellites we place in 


orbit. 


varies 


Nor can we allow our projections 
affected from month to 
month by the report of the latest 
delegation returning from Russia. 
Planning for American education 
must 


to be 


be rooted in tradi 
thrust forward in terms 
of our deeply cherished values and 
aspirations. 


our own 


tions and 


How shall we use our schools to 
provide equal opportunity for all 
our citizens to live as free men and 
women? 

How shall we encourage through 
education the full development of 
all our human resources to meet 
the demands of the technological 


Dr. Fischer is superintendent of schools. 
Baltimore, and a member of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
NEA and the American Association of 
School Administrators. 
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revolution and to use technology 
in the service of humanity? 
How heritage 


of the humane tradition to enlight- 


shall we use our 
en and discipline ourselves as in 
dividuals ultimately as a 


people—to mect our moral and _ po- 


and so 


litical responsibilities as the lead- 
er among the tree nations of the 
world? 

Suitable answers to these ques- 


tions will not be found if we view 
effort to 
keep children safe and teen-agers 


education merely as an 


occupied, or as a well-organized 


assembly line to produce techni 


cians to the order of a master req- 
ulsition. 

We must, rather, view ou 
schools as the major instruments 


Vore than any other kind of 
democracy requires talent 
and leadership widespread among 
all the people. The goal of ow 
educational system must be the op- 
portunity and the incentive for the 
fullest exercise of each individual's 
ability. 

{merica’s strength requires that 
we have a people who hold a deep 
respect for education and intellec- 
tual attainment, who recognize that 
intellectual discipline is essential 
to our national purpose, who knou 
the hard labor of intensive study 
and devoted, rigorous thought. 

But for our people to measure 
up to the demands of the hour, the 
answer lies not alone in learning 
and in such 


society, 


wisdom as they may 
acquire. 
The foundation of the whole 


matter lies in the character of ow 
people. 

The great task of American edu- 
cation is to build this character— 
to instill the ideals and the faith 
to know what is right, and to in- 
still the courage and resolution to 
choose to work and to fight for it. 

—Lister Hill, U.S. senator from 
Alabama (Democrat). 
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by which our most important phil 
osophical commitments can be met 
and 


our principal social policies 


soundly executed. 

The crises through which we are 
now passing dictate no new funda 
mental purposes for our schools 
Phey reinforce even more strong], 
the validity of the 
which the founding fathers direct 


ed oul 


eoals toward 
attention, 

Within the first decades of the 
nineteenth century we formulated 
by consensus three ereat 
for our public schools: 

@ To render the citizen 
rv literate and thus to fortily 
versal 


pul pose Ss 


whole 
unl 
suffrage with universal 
understanding 

elo often 


chance to learn 


child — the 
make the 
and thus to trans 


every 

and to 

himselt 
new 


most ol 


late 


national ideal ol 


equal opportunity 


our 
into extremely, 
personal terms 

e lo children 
from all types of homes and thus 


to build a 


teach togethe 1 


social order strength 
ened by a sense of community and 
free of artificial cleavage and preju 
diced distinctions. 

As our earliest schools were set 
the their 
to achieve these three objec- 
modern 


must seek these goals in the social 


up in social context of 
day 
tives, so today education 
and economic context of the latte: 
twentieth century. 

Our schools can be effective now 
only if we understand and respond 
wisely to the forces and conditions 
with which we must deal. One such 
factor is the steady increase in the 
complexity of life and the conse- 
quent rise in the minimum of edu- 
cation required of all who live in 
our society. 

A second important force is the 


expansion of the technological 
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basis of our life, which demands 
more and more technical skill and 
a greater proportion of our people 
in possession ol it. 

\ third condition—one that will 
affect ow future 


even more than it does today—is 


schools in the 


the fact that we no longer enjoy 
an oversupply of people to do the 
work of the nation, especially the 
more demanding types of work. Ve 
face for the first time the necessity 
of finding, conserving, and actually 
cultivating an adequate number of 
men and women to perform the ex- 
acting functions of our economy 
and our society. 

The impact of these conditions 
has cnormously complicated — the 
work the schools must do and has 
led to demands by many special- 
interest groups that the school take 
on a variety of tasks. 

In some schools the response has 
been to include in the curriculum 


virtually anything that has been 


proposed, on the assumption that, 


since the schools are public institu- 


tions, whatever any segment of the 
public wants should be included in 
the offerings of the school, provid- 
ed only that it is not harmful to 
children. 

\s a result, in some places every 
part of the school program has its 
own advocates except the tradition- 
al part of the curriculum which 
represented the original justifica- 
tion for the establishment — of 


y¢ hools. 


Bx DEFINING the mission of the 
school, it is not cnough to outline 
the objectives of education. This is 
only a beginning step. Much of the 
criticism of modern schools, and 
some of their faults, are due to our 
failure to distinguish between edu- 
cational objectives in general and 
the task of the school in particular. 

Despite the varied philosophies 
from which they spring, most state- 


Efficient office procedures are possible with the help of the 


new NEA building’s modern office equipment and machinery. 






































































































ments of educational goals may bx 
reduced to two main purposes: self- 
realization and social effectiveness. 
In other words, we create schools 
in order to help each child make 
the most of himself as we teach 
him the essentials of our culture, so 
that he may carry them forward 
for one more generation. 

It is the function of the school, 
for example, to teach the child sys- 
tematic use of language. He first 
learns in his home to speak and to 
understand speech, but introduc- 
tion to the linguistic system is the 
work of the school. 

The child first becomes aware of 
quantity as one aspect of experi- 
ence in his early contacts with 
things at home. But it is in the 
school, again, that he learns of 
number systems, of mathematical 
symbols and relationships, of math- 
ematics as a way of interpreting ex- 
perience and expressing imagina- 
tion and calculation. 

The school has its part to play in 
other fields, too. We expect the 
school to help the child understand 
natural and social phenomena and 
master the rudiments of the indus- 
trial arts and the techniques of 
homemaking. For a 
number of 


substantial 
children, it is the 
school’s function also to teach skills 
directly usable and marketable in 
industry and commerce. 

Finally, we want the school to 
teach the child our value system 
and to encourage his commitment 
to the aesthetic, intellectual, and 
moral values we hold important. 

It is sometimes argued that the 
school should be charged with 
nothing but the intellectual devel- 
opment of its pupils. If such a 
school were not psychologically im- 
possible, it would be morally ir- 
responsible. 

The human mind is not a separ- 
ate entity, to be trained apart from 
the body or the emotions. All learn- 
ing is colored by the emotional con- 
dition of both teacher and pupil, 
and all learning, in turn, sets up 
emotional reactions. The only de- 
fensible course is to acknowledge 
that every teacher to some degree 
shapes the personality of the stu- 
dent, to take this influence respon- 
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sibly into account, and to make the 
wisest possible provision for it. 

Since the human mind can be de- 
veloped and made truly effective 
only through contact with other 
minds, intellectual development al- 
ways has its social dimension. It 
therefore follows that all instruc- 
tion aimed toward intellectual com- 
petence should be offered with full 
awareness of its moral implications 
and its social consequences. 

Moreover, one of the principal 
values of academic discipline is its 
elfect upon the character as well as 
the mind of the student. For effec- 
tive modern education, it is no less 
true now than in the that 
sound scholarship and moral char- 
acter are inseparable objectives. 
The best teachers assiduously serve 
and build both di- 
mensions. 


past 


excellence in 


Bi r when we have agreed on the 
function of the school, how shall 
the school proceed to execute its 
mission? Can we now turn to tech- 
nology to solve the problem it has 
so greatly complicated? 


After we have listened respect- 


fully to all the proposals for the 
use of electronic tubes and _ tapes, 
most of us return to the well-estab- 
lished — if 
that we need teachers. 


old-fashioned — notion 


Vinyl-tile floors, acoustical-tile ceilings, fluorescent 


We need teachers in our schools, 
first of all, because our purpose is 
to educate. If our intention were to 
train masses of children to perform 
set tasks in prescribed ways, to give 
uniform accustomed 
stimuli, should not require 
teachers at all. Trainers could do 
the job better than teachers, and 
we could no doubt, in time, pro- 
duce films and tapes which would 
be highly effective even without 
trainers. 


responses to 
we 


We should need only monitors 
with enough intelligence and de- 
pendability to thread the film = or 
tape, or to turnona pretuned tele- 
vision receiver at the designated 
time. 

But to educate children for re- 
sponsible individuality, to guide 
them with discernment and wis- 
dom, the mass approach will not 
Undifferentiated instruction is 
a principal fault of our poorest 


do. 


schools now. The best disposition 
of such teaching is not to electrify 
it, but to eliminate it. 

We need teachers, in the second 
place, because teaching is essential- 
ly an art—an art which finds ex- 
pression in the constantly changing 
interplay between teacher and stu- 
dent. 

In a culture that seems inexora- 
bly headed toward more mass or- 


lighting, 


ganization, the school must be a 
strong countervailing influence on 
the side of the individual. I cannot 
conceive of such a school without 
artist teachers, well educated them- 
selves, who find in their work the 
opportunity for dedication and de- 
light. 

We need such teachers, also, be- 
cause more than ever belore, it is 
essential that young people learn 
to think. In the years ahead there 
will be less and less demand for the 
purely physical energy of men and 
women. The great growing 
need will be for mental strength, 
for judgment, for sensitivity, dis- 
cernment, and 


and 


discrimination. 


However, the teaching proles- 
sion alone assure ctlective 
education for America. For while 
we cannot have good schools with- 


cannot 


out good teachers, we cannot have 
such schools at all until as a people 
we make the commitments 
to secure them. 

We take pride in our tradition 
of local control, and we value the 
participation of citizens in school 
affairs. But we sometimes forget 
that while we deliberately reserve 
to states and localities the respon- 
sibility for the education of Ameri- 
can children, no local school board, 
no state agency, has power to alter 


neces- 
sary 


modern functional 


furniture, and air conditioning are features of the typical office in the NEA building. 








the conditions of the 
world. 


modern 


If the authority for schools is to 
reside in our states, our counties, 
our cities, and our townships, then 
we must understand that the re- 
sponsibility for schools and the 
moral obligation to assume this 
responsibility are also the urgent 
business of these units. 

The issue need not be whether 
we shall have federal or local con- 
trol of schools. It could be whether 
we can use the federal government 
as the agent of the American peo- 
ple to keep the control of schools 
where we want it—at the local and 
state level. 

This we could accomplish by 
agreeing to channel to the states 
and local districts enough of ow 
national productivity to enable 
school boards to make meaningful 
decisions and commitments. With- 
out such action it should be clear 
that one of two courses is inevi- 
table: Either our educational prob- 
lems will not be solved in a sub- 
stantial fraction of our schools, or 
federal power and control will have 
to be used to assure the necessary 
educational development of our 
people. 

We may accept the premise, I 
trust, that we must and shall find 
the means for our own survival. It 
therefore follows that we must ei- 
ther work out a suitable pattern 
of state-federal partnership or wait 
until the pressure of events impels 
us to an out-and-out federal pro- 
gram with all the attendant. haz- 
ards to local initiative which that 
will surely bring. 

Modern education can be made 
effective beyond imagining, if we 
will but use what we have. 

We have a tradition of freedom. 
a respect for persons, and a regard 
for individual opportunity; we 
have professional and technical 
competence, and the machinery for 
policy determination and manage- 
ment. In addition, we have greater 
productive power than any nation 
has ever had to use for the improve- 
ment of its people and its culture. 

But we have also to decide to use 
our resources to take advantage of 
our opportunities. + + 
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Higher education — 


Not y 





bove Criticism 


GRAYSON KIRK 


tion have not as yet provoked 

as much public controversy as 

have those associated with second- 
ary education. 

This is not because our colleges 


| HE problems of higher educa- 


and universities are above criticism. 
The truth is that the general pub- 
lic is more timid about criticizing 
education at the so-called higher 
level. Nonetheless, this criticism 
will come in time, if only because 
of the continually increasing finan- 
cial drain of higher education upon 
the funds of taxpayers, corpora- 
tions, alumni, and everyone else. 
Iheretore, we should prepare our- 
selves to meet such an inquiry even 
before it arises. 

We should ask ourselves if we are 
geared to deal effectively with the 
basic purposes and needs for which 
our institutions exist. We spend 
vast sums of money. Do we give 
society the product it is entitled to 
receive from such an outlay? 

We must be willing, for example, 
to re-examine every phase of our 
organization, curriculum, and pro- 
cedure. We must avoid that com- 
fortable non sequitur which states 
that because we have followed a 
certain course for a hundred vears, 
we can be sure that it will be the 
best possible course for the next 
100 years, or even the next 10 years. 

Tradition weighs heavily on 
higher education. We must be sure 
that its weight is not so great as to 
crush initiative or experimenta- 
tion. We must always be willing to 
try new and even radical experi- 
ments. Progress in all fields comes 
only when men are willing to risk 
the inevitable opposition of their 
colleagues who are content merely 





Dr. Kirk is president, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 





to dig deeper the timeworn grooves 
of custom and tradition. 


Le me illustrate what I mean 
by the need for fresh thinking in 
higher education, First, we should 
ask ourselves if the time-honored 
two-semester plan of the academic 
vear still serves our needs. Some in- 
stitutions with physical plants in- 
volving an investment in each case 
of scores of millions of dollars re- 
main largely idle tor 
months each year. 

We should ask ourselves if. it 
would not be better to operate 
these great institutions on a plan 
which would divide the academic 
vear into three parts, one of which 
would, in effect, replace the present 
six-weeks’ summer school with a 
full-fledged summer semester. 

It may be argued that faculty 
members would” resist such a 
change. I would reply that no pro- 
fessor would be expected to teach 
for more than two terms of the 
three, and the choice of the two 
would depend on his wishes and de- 
partmental staffing needs. More- 
over, this plan would provide a 
great opportunity for a faculty man 
engaged on a research project to 
carry on his work in other institu- 
tions or countries when climatic 
conditions were more favorable 
and research facilities more readily 
available than in the traditional 
midsummer holiday. 

Further, if a faculty man wished, 
as many now do, to teach for the 
third term, he could do so on occa- 
sion with greater supplementary in- 
come and with less physical dis- 
turbance than he now has in seek- 
ing a summer teaching appoint- 
ment elsewhere. 

Since the institution would be 


several 
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able to serve the needs of one-third 
more students in a given period of 
years than it now can, an approach 
of this kind to the problem of 
student numbers might enable us 
to meet our expanding student 
needs without such a huge expendi- 
ture for additional construction. 

I realize that many of our stu- 
dents wish to earn money dur- 
ing the summer months. Nothing 
in the present proposal would pre- 
vent them from doing so if they 
wish, and it would also enable 
them to drop out for a fall or a 
spring trimester if a special work 
or travel opportunity came along 
at that time. 


S, CH a_ proposal would, of 
course, represent a sharp departure 
from the traditional plan in which 
young people live pleasantly to- 
gether in a social group, enjoying 
common experiences for a period 
of four years, at the end of which 
time, in the words of 10,000 com- 
mencement speakers, they “enter 
the world.” 

I recognize fully the social values 
of this “togetherness.” I realize 
that a four-year period is widely 
regarded as a minimum time for 
the student to acquire the general 


values of a liberal college educa- 
tion. I would add, however, that 
there is not an argument on the 
last point that would not apply 
with equal force to a five- or a six- 
year period of liberal-arts study. 

| would also argue that the pri- 
mary purpose of college is educa- 
tion, and not merely provision of 
a four-year period of social ad- 
justment. I realize also that some of 
the student’s extracurricular activi- 
ties might suffer, and it might even 
be that football recruitment would 
be affected in some institutions, but 
I am sure that we could trust, in 
those institutions, to the ingenuity 
of coaches and alumni to prevent 
the disaster of an occasional defeat 
on the gridiron. 

To look at this problem from 
another point of view, we ought 
to make it possible for students to 
move ahead toward a chosen goal 
as rapidly as sound educational 
practice permits. Time is precious, 
and we must not hold young peo- 
ple back by artifical restrictions. 

If I may illustrate by a reference 
to my own institution, I call your 
attention to a new plan at Colum- 
bia whereby freshmen who are 
especially well prepared in chemis- 
try may enter a course of study in 


Columbia College and later in our 
faculty of Pure Science which will 
enable them to finish the College 
curriculum and also obtain a Ph.D. 
in chemistry in a total time of six 
years. 

Further, as a 
examination, | 
departments 


part of this self- 
would ask all ow 
and all our post- 
graduate and professional schools 
to look over their course offerings 
and ask about each one the ques- 
tion, “Is this course really neces- 
sary?” 

In every good institution, courses 
are born because of highly special- 
ized interests of a professor. They 
flourish and reach maturity as he 
does, but they do not die when he 
does. They live on because it has 
become traditional for the depart- 
ment to offer such a course; few 
persons ask irreverent questions 
about their essential significance. 
And so, to take what I hope is a 
hypothetical example, the history 
department may continue indefi- 
nitely to offer a course on Church- 
State Relations in France, 1801- 
1803. 

Unless any department exercises 
careful self-discipline, its curricu- 
lum may become a combination of 
a few core courses and a museum 


One of several multipurpose meeting rooms in the new NEA building is the Harold Allan Conference Room. 





NEA Headquarters is strategically located, just five blocks from the White House and a few minutes from the Capitol. 


ol the specialized research interests 


of all its deceased members. 


Dicre: should 


not be exempt from this scrutiny. I 


requirements 


have said repeatedly in past years 
that I do not approve of our re- 
quirements lor the most laborious 
part of the postgraduate curricu- 
lum, the Ph.D. dissertation. Today, 


it is solemnly declared to be an 
human 
knowledge, and generations of 
dutifully 
the 


studies of the 


original contribution to 


fledgling scholars amass 


footnotes about evolution. of 


critical imagery ol 
Ronsard or the political theory of 
Richard If. 

When the ordeal 


the requisite 


is finally over, 
number of tvpewrit- 
ten copies will disappear into the 
library, reappear until 
some future aspirant elects to study 
the use of imagery in Ronsard. 
Now the trouble with 
this process? It is my view that 
should not be re- 


neve Lo 


what is 


a dissertation 


20 


garded as an original contribution 
to the sum total of human knowl- 
edge. Even the postgraduate stu- 
dent is not usually ready to make 
any such contribution that will be 
meaninetul, later, 


seasoned 


Twenty vears 


when he ts a mature, 


scholar, he may be ready, but he is 


not readv when he is a graduate 


student. 

Pheretore, the dissertation ought 
to be regarded as a trial run in re 
search, and nothing more. It 
should demonstrate that the write 
knows how to use the tools of the 


scholar’s trade, that he can write 


The 


alion 


National Education Asysoci- 
will continue to and 
flourish so long as it builds upon 
the sound basis of securing the 
interest and participation of all 
people concerned, and moves for- 
ward democratically with  confi- 
dence, sympathetic understanding, 


mutual interest. and good will. 
—Willard E. Givens, NEA execu- 
tive secretary, 1935-1952. 


grow 


reasonably — intelligible — English, 
that. in other words, he is ready 
to face the barbs of his future pro- 
fessional colleagues with as much 
armor as any formal education can 
vive him. 

Such a 
bricl in compass. Its brevity would 


dissertation could be 
help solve the problem of ow li- 
braries’ groaning shelves. The stu- 
dent could complete his degree re- 
the 


becoming a 


quirement and get on with 


serious business of 


teacher and a scholar without ex- 


hausting and unproductive delay 
and without anv loss in the extent 


or quality of his scholarly training. 


F wHAtT IT have been saying, I 


have attempted only to illustrate 
my point that our system of highen 
education ought to be subjected to 
the same degree of critical scrutiny 
as has been directed against sec- 


ondary education in recent 


fail 


vears. 


The results can scarcely to be 


productive, 
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1919 when I first walked into 

the dingy physics classroom at 
Cornell College, Iowa, I had only 
the vaguest notion of what I wished 
to do with my life. Chemistry had 
been disappointing; economics, a 
letdown. Now, physics. 

A big, handsome, well-built man 
over six feet tall, with an engaging 
smile and a frame to command any 
undergraduate’s admiration, strode 
in and stepped behind the dilapi- 
dated lectern. This was Professor 
O. H. Smith, whose courses were 
famous on the campus—because 
they were tough and because they 
were an enthralling experience for 
those who survived. 

Turning to the blackboard, he 
took up a piece of chalk, saying, 
“Let’s work a problem together.” 
Writing a seemingly simple equa- 
tion, he asked our help. As we 
spoke up, he purposely made mis- 
takes, stirred up arguments over 
elementary laws of physics, pursued 
wrong suggestions to the end of a 
blind alley until half the class was 
completely bewildered and the oth- 
er half roaring with laughter. 

I left the class chuckling, looking 
forward eagerly to the next meet- 
ing on Wednesday. 


) THE sunny day in September 


Dr. Smith is professor emeritus of 


physics, DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Indiana. Dr. DuBridge is presi- 
dent of California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena. Teacher and student 
received Golden Key awards at the re- 
cent meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, an NEA 
department. 


In the weeks following, O.H.’s in- 
finite variety kept us alert and ea- 
ger. He often deliberately posed a 
problem backwards—as if holding 
out a pair of scissors with the points 
toward you; you had to learn to 
grasp it from every angle. He 
squeezed knowledge from every ex- 
periment like juice from a grape- 
fruit. At the end of each hour, he 
left us with a question, a paradox 
to be resolved next time, like a con- 
tinued story in a magazine. 

With O.H., physics was an inti- 
mate part of everyday life, explain- 
ing the simplest things and illumi- 
nating them. He created problems 
from what he saw around him. If 
there had been a ski lift near the 
college then, as there is now, he 
would have questioned the class 
something like this: “What power 
motor would you need to pull 100 
people at a time up a 300-foot ski 
slope at the rate of four miles an 
hour, assuming 50%, efficiency?” 

The sight of a fire hose raising 
water at high speed or of a football 
player racing down the field to 
catch a forward pass—such everyday 
experiences suggested problems 
that showed us how the principles 
of physics lie hidden in every move 
we make, every force we exert. I be- 
gan to feel that without physics 
I’d blunder through life blind- 
folded. 

Once O.H. had us captivated, he 
let us know that all these devices 
were only leads to the deep, cool, 
really satisfying draughts of knowl- 


edge. ‘““The laws of force, mass, and 
motion have in themselves a pro- 
found, beautiful logic,” he told us. 
“Newton’s brilliant conception of 
mass and the relation between 
mass, force, and _ acceleration 
embraces many things, from the ice 
skaters to the stars.” Holding 
thoughts like this before us, he in- 
spired us to master every paragraph 
in difficult texts. Far from being 
dull, under his leadership these oth- 
erwise laborious equations became 
thrilling examples of the beauty of 
nature’s laws, discovered and 
proved by man. 

In his class, I fownd myself, as 
many others had before, and many 
have since. From that time on, sci- 
ence was an exciting adventure. 

Every student of O. H. Smith 
learned that mathematics and sci- 
ence have enlarged and broadened 
men’s intellectual horizons, freed 
the human spirit from ignorance 
and fear, and elevated him above a 
primitive existence. These  sub- 
jects are an essential part of every 
liberal education. 

Just as the youngsters of 100 
years ago were excited about the 
pushing back of America’s western 
frontiers, so the young people (and 
adults, too) of today can reap equal- 
ly great rewards from hearing about 
the frontiers of science. 

Fortunate indeed are those of us 
who have been introduced to the 
great adventures of science through 
the genius and human understand- 
ing of a truly great teacher. # # 
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@ RussiAN successes in outer space 
have stimulated proposals in this coun- 
try for emulation of Soviet schools. 
Even President Eisenhower has invited 
reappraisal of our secondary curricu- 
lum in the light of the rigid academic 
pattern of the Soviet 10-year school. 
On November 13, 1957, he said: 


I wish that every school board and 
every PTA would this week and this year 
make one single project their special order 
of business. This is to scrutinize your 
school’s curriculum and standards. Then 
decide for yourselves whether they meet 
the stern demands of the era we are 
entering. 

As you do this, remember that 
when a Russian graduates from high 
school he has had five years of physics, 
four years of chemistry, one year of as- 
tronomy, five years of biology, 10 years of 
mathematics through trigonometry, and 
five years of a foreign language. 

In 1957, Mr. Renfield joined the 
NEA staff as the first intern under the 
Expanded Program, working first with 
the Committee on International Rela- 
tions and then with the staff of the 
Educational Policies Commission. Si- 
multaneously he undertook graduate 
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Some of the very features of Soviet education 


most praised in America are bitterly assailed 


by the Russians..who know -them. best. 


study in education at the University 
of Maryland, where he began the re- 
searches on Soviet education which are 
the basis of this article. 

Mr. Renfield is a gifted linguist, 
with mastery of Russian, Italian, 
French, and German. His research has 
involved a systematic reading—in Rus- 
sian—of the 1957 and 1958 issues of 
Soviet pedagogical journals. Of these, 
the most comprehensive are Narodnoe 
Obrazovanie (Public Education), the 
official monthly journal of the Minis- 
try of Education of the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic (often re- 
ferred to as the Russian Federation) 
and Sovetskaya Pedagogika (Soviet 
Pedagogy), the official monthly journal 
of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
of the Russian Federation. 

Supplementing these basic. sources 
have been  Uchitel’skaya Gazeta 
(Teachers’ Gazette), a thrice-weekly 
teachers’ newspaper, and the journal 
Inostrannye Yazyki v Shkole (Foreign 
Languages in the School). 

—JAMES E. RUSSELL, secretary, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 


The arts are not neglected in the Russian curriculum. 
Here is a third-grader taking an examination in music. 
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ERPLEXITY and disarray now 
reign in the imperialist cir- 
cles of the strongest capitalist 
lands, which have long boasted of 
their science and culture and have 
always looked down upon Russia. 
One hears them cry, ‘Overtake the 
USSR in science and technology!’ 
‘Overtake the USSR in_ educa- 
tion!’ ” 

The Soviet editorial containing 
these words refers, as do many other 
articles in Russian education jour- 
nals, to the American awe of So- 
viet education since Sputnik I. 

But a far more frequent subject 
in these journals is criticism of So- 
viet education by those who know 
it best—criticism by Russian teach- 
ers and administrators of the very 
facets which Americans have tended 
to laud. 


Concentration on the Academic 


The 10-year school, until re- 
cently the cornerstone of Soviet ed- 
ucation, is now being abolished. 
The charge is precisely that an ex- 
aggerated dedication to the academ- 
ic has “divorced it from life.” In So- 
viet parlance, a school system di- 
vorced from life is one which fails 
to prepare people for a productive 
function in the economy—that is, 
primarily for physical labor in in- 
dustry, agriculture, transportation, 
and construction. 

The problem from the economic 
standpoint is that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of 10-year school 
graduates cannot gain admission to 
higher education, and yet are pre- 
pared for nothing else. 

Contributors to the Soviet jour- 
nals Public Education and Soviet 
Pedagogy in the last two years have 
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This type of formal aca 
demic classroom “divorced 
from life” has been criticized 
in Soviet journals. 


conducted a lively discussion on 
ways to close the “gap between 
school and life.”” They speak of the 
necessity for increasing the practi- 
cal significance of the “pure” aca- 
demic subjects. They urge, for in- 
stance, that the sciences be taught, 
not primarily as _ college-prepara- 
tory subjects, but rather to help 
pupils’ understanding of machin- 
ery, agriculture, and construction. 

In addition, contributors appear 
to agree unanimously that school 
time should increasingly be de- 
voted to manual labor. Many plans 
in this area are now being tested 
in Soviet schools. Pupils practice 
agriculture in their schools’ own 
plots. Elementary-school children 
do handwork; older children work 
in the school shops. Science teach- 
ers plan summer work for pupils 
on collective farms. 

Many Ukrainian secondary 
schools include a vocational spe- 
cialty in their curriculum. Two 
hundred schools in the Russian 
Federation are testing a plan by 
which students spend half of their 
ninth and tenth school years at a 
local factory, farm, or building site. 

But all these plans and experi- 
ments have proved inadequate, ac- 
cording to Comrade Afanasenko, 
the Russian Federation’s Minister 
of Education. The basic trouble is 
that they attempt “to solve the 
problem of closing the gap between 
study and life within the frame- 
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work of an obsolete educational 
system, within the framework of the 
10-year school with all its great de- 
fects, with the old curriculum and 
textbooks.” 

The official solution to the prob- 
lem has now been handed down. 
In a report made last September, 
approved by the Presidium of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party, Khrushchev 
ruled that a seven- or eight-year 
school would be sufficient to fulfill 
both the vocational and general- 
education tasks of compulsory uni- 
versal education. 

He thus put the quietus on the 
drive for compulsory secondary ed- 
ucation, which he describes as “in- 
expedient for now.” He stated, as if 
in consolation, that a_ universal 
seven- or eight-year school would 
be a step forward, since at present 
only 80% of Soviet children who 
enter the first grade complete the 
seven grades which are compulsory, 
anyway. 

In December, the Supreme So- 
viet unanimously enacted an edu- 
cation law based on Khrushchev’s 
report. The institution for uni- 
versal education will henceforth be 
an eight-year “general educational, 
polytechnical, labor school.” Sub- 
sequent schooling will not be com- 
pulsory. It, too, will be partly vo- 
cational, for as Khrushchev warned, 
“more young people will study in 
these schools than will be needed 


Murray Lincoln Miller Photo 


to replenish university rolls.” How- 
ever, Khrushchev, educators, and 
legislators emphasize the necessity 
for universal opportunity for part- 
time continuation of secondary 
education. 

In short, the 10-year school is 
passing from the scene, despite 
American praise. 


Disdain of Frills? 


The nascent Soviet school system 
will contain many “frills” in addi- 
tion to its vocational orientation. 

It will teach girls to sew, cook, 
and keep house. Experimental 
eight-vear schools in the Ukraine 
offer homemaking, shop, and agri- 
culture practice three hours a week 
in grades 5, 7, and 8 and four hours 
a week in grade 6. They offer chem- 
istry only two hours a week in only 
two grades—7 and 8. 

Many Soviet educators maintain 
that universal education must fos- 
ter, in addition to vocational and 
general academic competence, de- 
velopment of certain character 
traits. Among these are respect for 
the group and for public property, 
“Soviet patriotism and proletarian 
internationalism,” atheism, health- 
ful living habits, observance of cor- 
rect manners when dancing or eat- 
ing, courage, industriousness, will- 
power, the ability to “distinguish 
the beautiful and harmonious from 
the vulgar and ugly,” and inde- 
pendence of thought and initiative, 
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which the schools have hitherto 
often failed to arouse. 

As one writer observes, teaching 
should “be directed not alone by 
consideration of order and disci- 
pline, but by the chief educational 
objective—the formation of each 
pupil’s personality and character.” 

Among methods advocated for 
promoting the desired traits are 
student participation in school 
government, productive labor, holi- 
day planning, correspondence dur- 
ing classtime with pupils in East 
Germany, and extracurricular activ- 
ities. Educators indicate that disci- 
pline is better enforced through 
united decisions of the offender's 
classmates than through action of 
principal or teacher. 

The quality which educators, leg- 
islators, scholars, and workers most 
consistently urge the school to fos- 
ter is respect for labor. It appears 
that far too many students have 
only one desire: to be accepted by 
a university—any university—upon 
graduation from the 10-year school 
and thus to avoid manual labor. 
Parents and teachers alike threaten 
a future of manual labor to moti- 
vate pupils who do poorly in their 
studies. Many privileged families 





















































If vocational subjects are _ frills, 
the Soviet Union has firmly decided 
to adopt a frill curriculum. 
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use devious methods of gaining uni- 
versity admission for their off- 
spring. 

Khrushchev looks on this “lordly, 
scornful” attitude toward physical 
labor as a disgrace in a proletarian 
society. It indicates a widespread 
desire to remain “divorced from 
life.” Pupils must henceforth ac- 
quire in school not only the ability 
to distinguish a generator from an 
electric motor and to wield a ham- 
mer or a sickle, but the desire to do 
so as well. 

In short, the Soviets appear to 
have concluded that a straight aca- 
demic curriculum is a frill, for it 
contributes little to the individual’s 
ability to function in society. 


High Scholastic Achievement 


One American critic maintains 
that Soviet students learn more in 
10 years than American students in 
12. It is difficult at best to compare 
the total knowledge, skills, and at- 
titudes acquired in school by the 
populations of two different na- 
tions. But the comparison would 
certainly require consideration of 
Soviet views on learning in Soviet 
schools. 

For example, Foreign Languages 
in the School often complains that 
pupils cannot express themselves 
in a foreign language after six years 
of required study. This is “particu- 
larly intolerable’’ today, “when the 
international ties of our socialist 
nation are growing.” 

Or consider these quotes from 
four different issues of Public Edu- 
cation: 

“Nineteenth-century physics . . . 
is still taught in our secondary 
schools.” 

“In the secondary school, we still 
teach such subjects as mathematics 
with textbooks that were used 50 to 
70 years ago.” 

“According to the data of the 
Ministry of Education of the Tatar 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, 91.8% of the pupils in the 
Republic’s schools performed satis- 
factorily [in compulsory Russian 
language courses] in the past school 
year [1957-58]. However, inspection 
by the Russian Federation’s Minis- 
try of Education revealed that these 
data do not correspond with the 





actual knowledge of the pupils, and 
are the results of liberality and 
downright deception in grading.” 
{In one school, for instance, school 
figures placed achievement at 
86.5%, but the inspector, on test- 
ing, found a figure of 49.3%.] 
“The greatest number of failures 
[throughout the USSR] is in Rus- 
sian-language courses, and _ the 
number of pupils who must repeat 
a year because of poor preparation 
in Russian language continues to 
be very high. And it is not rare for 
secondary-school graduates to be 
insufficiently literate.” 


Teachers Concentrate on 
Subjects 


The charge of formalism in teach- 
ing is one of the most frequent 
criticisms leveled by Soviet educa- 
tors at the Soviet school. Formalism 
refers to teaching limited to lectur- 
ing and questioning, which fails to 
provide activities that would illus- 
trate and explain theoretical learn- 
ings and would elicit independent 
work and thought. 

On examinations, pupils sub- 
jected to formalistic teaching show 
an inability to generalize or to see 
cause and effect in history; to make 
practical use of a foreign language 
or literate use of Russian despite a 
wealth of memorized rules; to apply 
rules of mathematics, chemistry, or 
physics to new problems. Retention 
of materials is often poor, for as 
one writer reminds upper-grade 
teachers, “if a pupil is to retain 
solidly the material he studies, he 
must understand it well.” 

It is not surprising that a society 
which admits to relatively few dif- 
ferences in mental capacity would 
place much of the blame for poor 
learning on poor teaching. The ac- 
counts in Soviet journals indicate 
that there is much justice in the 
placing of the blame. Many amus- 
ing illustrations are cited, along 
with the teacher’s name, grade, and 
school. Unimaginative, pedestrian 
teachers are derisively termed “‘les- 
son givers,” and the Soviet Union 
appears to have its share. 

The blame is sometimes placed 
with school directors and inspec- 
tors who judge teaching by exam- 
ination scores and adherence to les- 
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son plans. Teachers therefore en- 
courage memorization as the most 
direct way of “covering” the rigid 
syllabuses. 

The guilt is most often attrib- 
uted to defects in teacher prepara- 
tion. A frequent complaint is that 
teacher education and inservice im- 
provement devote too much atten- 
tion to subject matter and too lit- 
tle to teaching methods, to ways of 
making the “accumulation of 
knowledge as easy and natural as 
possible.” Soviet practice teaching 
is described as a farce in that it pro- 
vides little opportunity for actual 
teaching and what there is of actual 
teaching is unrealistic. 

The student teacher spends an 
average of 30 hours preparing his 
single lesson, then delivers it to a 
class in which he does not know the 
individual pupils and _ therefore 
cannot adapt his lesson to them. 
Many students and representatives 
from the pedagogical institute ob- 
serve his conduct of the lesson. Pri- 
mary emphasis in grading the stu- 
dent teacher is on such points as 
fidelity to the lesson plan. So use- 
less is this experience that students 
at pedagogical institutes frequently 
term it their “guest-star perform- 
ance.” 

A new pedagogical institute text- 
book which receives high praise in 
Public Education consists of meth- 
ods problems on which student 
teachers can ponder. For example, 
it describes various classroom situ- 
ations and reactions of various 
teachers to them; student teachers 
are to choose the reaction which is 
best and state why. 

The Russian Federation's educa- 
tion minister writes that teaching 
is a “live, creative process” which 
requires considerable professional 
education, including theory. 

One article includes a_ highly 
favorable description of the stu- 
dent-teaching practices in Ameri- 
can teacher preparation. 

Descriptions of good teaching 
methods and requests for more 
such descriptions abound in So- 
viet journals. The utility of visual 
aids and field trips in teaching and 
the need for teaching methods that 
arouse student interests are often 
pointed out. To increase pupil 
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achievement, say many educators, 
teachers must be encouraged to 
know the background and interests 
of their pupils. They must read 
methods literature, attend methods 
workshops, and observe teaching at 
other schools. 

In summary, Soviet educators 
agree fully with their American 
counterparts that good teaching in- 
volves more than presentation of 
subject matter, and that hard work 
is of little use if it results in memo- 
rization rather than learning. ‘““The 
basic didactic principle [is] arous- 
ing interest in the material studied. 
. . . This is an art requiring great 
mastery, for the child thinks, feels, 
and perceives in- a world of its 
own.” This citation from the Feb- 
ruary 1958 issue of Public Educa- 
tion could just as well have been 
taken from many an American 
teacher-preparation textbook. 


Hard Work or Overwork? 


The preceding statements would 
appear to indicate that achieve- 
ments of the 10-year school have 
sometimes been more imposing on 
paper than in practice. This dis- 
parity is probably inevitable where 
a single curriculum is imposed. But 
all is not well even for many stu- 
dents who do master the extensive 
10-year curriculum. 

Educators and doctors (and 
doubtless pupils and parents as 
well) complain that the overdose 
of schoolwork often results not only 
in uncomprehending memorization 
and lack of academic interest, but 
also in damage to posture, vision, 
and general health. And many sec- 
ondary-school graduates find, when 
they begin to work in factories or 
on farms, that they tire quickly. 

Educators therefore call for less 
homework and more explanation 
during class time. They caution 
that pupils must have time for 
singing, dancing, and sports. They 
urge increased attention to physi- 
cal training in school. 

A Moscow principal criticizes the 
10-year school for “not utilizing 
the enormous educational advan- 
tages which daily alternation of 
physical and mental work would 
confer.” He says that the nascent 
secondary school, by reducing the 


mental work week by 40% to 50%, 
will “enormously imcrease the effi- 
ciency of students in acquiring basic 
knowledge. . . . Only a reduction in 
the compulsory weekly or daily in- 
gestion of mental food will raise 
pupils’ thirst for knowledge and ac- 
celerate the development of mem- 
ory, attentiveness, imagination, and 
logical thought.” 

In short, the present Soviet aca- 
demic curriculum not only has 
failed to provide the skills and 
knowledge needed by society, but 
has sometimes done positive harm. 
Observers agree that Soviet pupils 
“work” harder than American pu- 
pils. Praise for that fact, however, 
seems to come mostly from those 
who know the least about it. 


Crowded, Simple School 
Buildings 

There is little patience in Soviet 
educational literature with the 
crowded conditions found in many 
schools. 

The articles frequently allude to 
insistence of the Soviet educator 
Makarenko that each pupil be re- 
spected as an individual, never lost 
in the group. Many educators in- 
sist that-the teacher must know the 
individual pupils if teaching is to 
be effective. That is why classes of 
35 to 40 pupils, common in the 
USSR, are described as too large. 

Just as Soviet educators decry 
large classes, so do they advocate 
large-scale school-construction pro- 
grams to eliminate the double- and 
triple-shift school day. Shifts pre- 
vent extracurricular activities, and 
the Soviets have long realized the 
value of these activities for teaching 
labor skills and attitudes, for in- 
stilling patriotism, for developing 
hobbies, for providing recreation, 
and for improving pupil grasp of 
school subjects through practical 
application. 

So valuable are they held to be, 
in, fact, that an integral part of 
teacher education is preparation for 
conducting extracurricular activi- 
ties. Yet with more than one shift, 
school buildings and teachers’ serv- 
ices are unavailable for clubs and 
other youth activities. 

As an editorial in Public Educa- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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How Fit Are Our Youth? 


The Youth Fitness Test Project provides 
national norms for testing young people. 


N THESE times of increased strain 
| and new challenges, developing 

the physical fitness of our 
young people becomes more im- 
portant than ever. 

Much of the current interest in 
the fitness of American youth can 
be traced to the disquieting reports 
concerning draft-rejection rates 
during the Korean War and to the 
report of the Kraus-Weber test re- 
sults which was first published in 
December 1953. These reports 
made one thing clear: American 
youth are lacking in physical fit- 
ness. 

In 1956, President Eisenhower 
called a conference on youth fitness 
and established the President's 
Council on Youth Fitness. NEA’s 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
sponsored a fitness conference in 
September 1956. 

As an aftermath of this meeting, 
a committee was assembled in Feb- 
ruary 1957 to plan the Youth Fit- 
ness Project. This committee de- 
cided to conduct a nationwide sur- 
vey of boys and girls in grades 5 
through 12. The committee agreed 


Dr. Hunsicker is chairman of the De- 
partment of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arber, and 
was director of the Youth Fitness Test 
Project. 
This project is only one ae — y be- 
ing § ed Opera itness— 
wal 6 uateatae ae crusade of busi- 
ness, industry, and education, with 
headquarters at the NEA. AAHPER 
additional tests to measure other 
aspects of fitness, such as endurance, 
skills, and knowledge and atti- 
tudes relating to Br an. oom activities. 
Other projects ready developing 
under ation Fitness—U.S.A. are 
health-education films, family camping, 
school-commtunity recreation workshops, 
and sports clinics. 
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on a battery of physical-perform- 
ance tests and arranged to have 
them given to students in various 
schools throughout the United 
States. 

The tests chosen were known to 
teachers of physical education, re- 
quired little or no equipment, 
could be given to the entire 5-12 
grade range, and with one excep- 
tion, could be given to both boys 
and girls. 

The University of Michigan Sur- 
vey Research Center picked out 
schools for the testing. Personnel 
in selected areas throughout the 
United States were asked to help 
supervise administration of the 
tests. The testing was accomplished 
during the school year 1957-58; the 
data were completed and analyzed 
by me at the University of Michi- 
gan. 


Tris was the first attempt to sur- 
vey, on a nationwide basis, the 
physical-performance abilities of 
school children. Although there are 
no comparable data about children 
25 or 50 years ago, an analysis of 
the test results is enlightening. 

Figures I through VIII, shown 
here, graphically portray the aver- 
age scores of 8500 children in each 
test item plotted against their age. 
The older boys do better than the 
younger ones in all seven test items. 
The older girls, however, do no bet- 
ter than those younger in the modi- 
fied pull-ups, the sit-ups, and the 
600-yard run-walk. Each of these 
three tests calls for endurance; un- 
less the girl is taking part in a 
sport or exercise program designed 
to develop endurance, she will not 
do well on these tests. 


Most of the tests in the battery, 
in fact, are sensitive to the state of 
training of the individual. A pupil 
can improve his score on a test by 
taking part in an appropriate phys- 
ical activity. 

As an example, if a pupil finds 
that his score in the pull-up test 
is low, work on the climbing ropes, 
the rings, the side horse, the paral- 
lel bars, or the weights will increase 
his arm and shoulder strength and 
his ability to do pull-ups. 

The pull-up, merely used as an 
indicator of arm and _ shoulder- 
girdle strength, is relatively unim- 
portant per se. The same can be 
said about the 600-yard run-walk, 
which indicates cardiovascular ef- 
ficiency, a component of fitness. 
Participation in running or any 
sport involving running, such as 
basketball, badminton, handball, 
and tennis, will improve this ef- 
ficiency and thus raise one’s score 
on this test. 

Sit-ups yield information on the 
condition of the abdominal and 
hip flexor muscles. This section of 
the body can be strengthened ef- 
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ficiently through a calisthenic pro- 
gram designed to tax these muscles. 

The 50-yard dash is essentially an 
estimate of speed, and speed does 
not seem to be as responsive to 
training as endurance. However, 


children who demonstrate poor 


form in running should have this 
defect corrected. 

The shuttle-run involves both 
speed and agility. Activities call- 
ing for speed and change-of-direc- 
tion movements are desirable for 
improving a pupil’s ability in this 
component of fitness. Such activi- 
ties as basketball, handball, tennis, 
and relays are in this category. 

The standing broad jump gives 
an indication of the explosive 
muscle power of the leg extensors. 
Studies have shown that work with 
weights will improve this power. 
Here, too, there is a certain amount 
of learning connected with the tech- 
nique of jumping. The proper syn- 
chronization of arms and legs must 
be stressed for best performance. 

Although strength is important 
in the softball throw, probably 
more important is the ability to 
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throw hard (after sufficient warm- 
up). This seemingly specific skill 
is probably related to the serve in 
tennis and to other neuromuscular 
skills in basketball, football, and 
volleyball. 


Srrenctn, agility, and endurance 
are measured by the AAHPER tests, 
as well as proficiency in running, 
jumping, and throwing. Physical- 
education programs which include 
activities related to these skills and 
abilities can, within limits, bring 
about an improvement in test scores 
of participants. If pupils are en- 
rolled in physical-education classes 
and fail to improve throughout the 
school year, the program is prob- 
ably not sufficiently vigorous. 

Some teachers tend to scoff at 
the idea of test scores, saying that 
they ignore individual differences. 
However, it is helpful for a teacher 
to know the range and the average 
performance for a particular age 
or maturation level. This informa- 
tion serves as background material 
and should be available for all 
physical performances which are 
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commonly 
education. 
The physical-education specialist 
needs this information just as a 
doctor needs to know the normal 
values for pulse, blood pressure, 
and blood constituents. He is well 
aware that not every person is go- 
ing to have the same readings, but 
he is reassured if a patient’s test 
values are within normal range. 


practiced in physical 


A PUPIL should be encouraged to 
keep his own fitness profile, which 
should contain his scores on tests 
taken over several years. In this 
way, he would be able to compare 
his present state with his perform- 
ance in the past. 

The Youth Fitness Test does not 
cover all areas of physical educa- 
tion, but a select few. The myriad 
neuromuscular skills associated 
with the sports and dance need to 
be tested separately. The AAHPER 
Youth Fitness Test Project should 
be viewed as a pilot study rather 
than as a terminal project. Let us 
hope it points the way to further 


study. #+ + 





Proper use of audio-visual materials enables the teacher to 


Save Time and ‘leach Better 


F you are a classroom teacher, 
audio-visual materials, imag- 


inatively used, can help you 
to reach your primary education 
goal: the best possible instruction of 
children. In addition, audio-visual 
materials offer you another ad- 
vantage: a valuable saving in time. 

An example of how AV instruc- 
tion can save time and enrich in- 
struction occurred recently when a 
fifth-grade teacher was presenting 
a lesson on the Western expansion 
in the United States. The teacher 
first used a wall map to show the 
routes used by explorers and 
pioneers. Then he directed the 
children’s attention to a_ plastic 
relief map of the United States. 
One child marked the route fol- 
lowed by the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. Other children then 
traced the route with their fingers. 

When the teacher questioned 
them about the route, the children 
said: 

“They followed the rivers.” 

“They went the easiest way.” 

“They took the smooth route.” 

“They went between the hills 
and high mountains.” 

These children had obtained an 
understanding of natural barriers, 
trails, and boundaries not readily 
apparent from the flat projection 
alone. Understanding of this kind 
leads to retention of information. 

The teacher skillfully used two 
types of maps to develop the les- 
son. Neither map alone would have 
accomplished as much. He had 
saved the children and himself 
time and energy for other learning 
activities. 

A primary-school teacher, to give 


Mr. Chiverton is assistant supervising 
principal, School District of Lower 
Moreland Township, Huntingdon Val- 
ley, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
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an example at another level, used 
AV materials to help present na- 
ture and its processes to her pupils. 

Such phenomena as how various 
seeds travel were examined in many 
ways: She brought a number of 
different seeds to class and showed 
the children pictures of several 
others. She showed them the struc- 
ture of seeds and explained how 
the structure is related to their 
travel. She also presented a motion 
picture about seeds. In these ways, 
she combined AV tools to give 
the children a broader understand- 
ing of the topic. 


Timaz are, of course, other 
audio-visual materials besides maps, 
pictures, and films that can help 
the teacher to present ideas to his 
students. The filmstrip projector, 
for example, is a tool that should 
be as readily available in the class- 
room as the teacher’s edition of the 
textbook. An appropriate filmstrip, 
shown as part of the lesson, can 
save many misunderstood words, 

In mathematics and science class- 
es, a projector is particularly val- 
uable. Using an overhead projector, 
the teacher can illustrate the solv- 
ing of a problem in a _ logical, 
step-by-step process without having 
to face the chalkboard to do so. He 
can face the class and observe the 
students’ expressions of bewilder- 
ment or understanding. Again, 
time is saved and the presentation 
is made more effective. 

Disc and tape recordings can aid 
greatly in music, foreign-language, 
and speech-therapy classes. Chil- 
dren are able to hear their individ- 
ual efforts; teachers can determine 
progress by comparing recent re- 
cordings with earlier ones. 

These are just a few of the ways 
in which audio-visual materials 
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can help increase the effectiveness 
of classroom instruction, while 
simultaneously saving time for 
teacher and students. But, to make 
full use of this time-saving, teachers 
must admit AV instruction to its 
rightful place in the classroom edu- 
cation process. They must recognize 
audio-visual materials as tools de- 
serving use side by side with the 
textbook and the lecture. 


Are you reluctant to make prop- 
er use of these basic tools of in- 
struction? Do you still associate AV 
materials with heavy, complicated, 
expensive equipment, and fear that 
using them will interrupt your 
classroom schedule? 

Many teachers have this hesitant 
attitude about audio-visual tools. 
This attitude has resulted partially 
from a shortage of materials in 
some schools and from a feeling 
that AV instruction is something 
extra, a frill, even a disruptive fac- 
tor in the classroom. 

In practice, however, these im- 
pressions prove largely incorrect. 
Many AV materials are light and 
easy to use. Compact filmstrip pro- 
jectors, lightweight plastic pictures 
and maps, and portable tape re- 
corders are now in existence. 

The shortage of AV equipment 
is often due to the failure of some 
teachers to use materials already on 
hand. Administrators hesitate to 
bring in new AV resources while 
present equipment is gathering 
dust. You and your colleagues can 
remedy this situation by making 
maximum use of the materials on 
hand. 

AV materials are not frills. They 
are part of the basic classroom 
equipment you need to help chil- 
dren learn in the most efficient and 


time-saving way. + + 
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Busy as a Classroom ‘Teacher! 


That’s Edna Linn Ellern, who teaches sixth-graders. 


HE atmosphere in Room 207 of 
Vogt School is tense. The sixth- 
grade class meeting has reached 

an impasse from which, it seems, 
only Sam Rayburn himself could 
extricate it. There are three mo- 
tions on the floor at once, and no 
one wants to withdraw any of 
them. The class president, Wayne, 
is worried, and Judy, the secretary, 
is pink and a little flustered. Gene, 
the sergeant-at-arms, has a wary 
eye cocked for incipient disorder. 

At this point, a slight person in 

a pink dress raises her hand and 
is recognized. 


Mrs. Priwer is a feature writer for the 
Town Talk, Ferguson, Missouri, and 
correspondent for the London Times 
Educational Supplement. 
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“People,” she asks quietly, “do 
you know how to get yourselves out 
of this awkward situation you're 
in?” 

The speaker is Edna Linn Ellern, 
dark-haired, attractive, married, 
the mother of two teen-agers, and 
sixth-grade elementary-school teach- 
er. The skill with which she unties 
the procedural knot, drawing on 
Robert’s Rules of Order as well as 
on experience in a half-dozen civic 
groups, typifies all of Mrs. Ellern’s 
activities as a teacher. An unusual, 
highly individual person, Mrs. El- 
lern represents, in the intelligence 
and enthusiasm she devotes to her 
work, the best ideals of her chosen 
profession. 

What makes a good teacher? The 
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heart of the matter must surely be 
found in the classroom. 

Room 207 is probably not the 
neatest of the 13 classrooms in the 
Vogt School in Ferguson, Missouri. 
Mrs. Ellern’s classroom is too well 
stocked for strict order. There are 
two wall-size bulletin boards, one 
covered with newspaper clippings 
and the other gay with pictures and 
charts triumphantly labeled in 
Spanish. 

Under the tall windows three 
bookcases hold encyclopedias, Na- 
tional Geographic Magazines, and 
a lending library collected and 
managed by the children. A large 
Webster's dictionary is used under 
the supervision of a boy called Ron, 
who must explain not only the 
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subtle difference in meaning be- 
tween words like imminent and 
impending, but their different deri- 
vations also. 

Maps, a globe, a chess set for 
rainy days, and a typewriter, which 
the children are learning to use, 
complete the décor—that is, except 
for the 28 sixth-graders of assorted 
sizes and shapes. If they are more 
alert-looking than most, it is not 
surprising, for they belong to the 
15%-20% of the nation’s children 
who are academically talented. 


Two years ago, to the great credit 
of Superintendent V. C. Mc Cluer 
and his staff, this hard-pressed sub- 
urban school district north of St. 
Louis decided to set up an enrich- 
ment program for its brightest 
grade-school children. There are 
four rapid-learning classes; all four 
(two sixth- and two seventh-grade 
rooms) are at Vogt School. Mrs. 
Ellern was selected to teach one of 
these groups. 

The atmosphere in Mrs. Ellern’s 
classroom is that of an intellectual 
voyage of discovery, with an inspir- 
ing captain and no reluctant crew 
members. Strict standards of co- 
operation and courtesy are ob- 
served. Here are 28 bright, artic- 
ulate, naturally competitive young- 
sters working, often for the first 
time, with children of similar in- 
telligence. 

They are learning the give-and- 
take of constructive criticism. No 
one is criticized for a petty error. 


No one, least of all the teacher, 
minds admitting a mistake. Keen 
critical faculties are used, not to 
make hamburger of rivals, but to 
raise group standards. 

No one on this voyage gets bored. 
Mrs. Ellern is a flexible, imagina- 
tive teacher, varying projects with- 
in a carefully planned, long-range 
framework. One day art may be em- 
phasized, as the children mould 
Halloween papier-maché masks 
over giant balloons. Another time 
music is stressed. 

Before every concert given by the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra for 
elementary-school children, Mrs. 
Ellern draws on her wide musical 
background and superb record 
collection to give the children in- 
sight into the music which they will 
hear. 

Mrs. Ellern loves to enliven the 
standard sixth-grade study of Latin 
America. Recently she invited both 
sixth-grade rapid-learning classes to 
an illustrated lecture on South 
America at the St. Louis County 
Library. It was a nasty January eve- 
ning, but 46 of 56 children attended 
—a tribute to the teachers and to the 
interested parents who chauffeured 
their offspring. 

In January, the Cuban revolu- 
tion was thoroughly studied via 
press clippings. The class became 
almost convinced that Sefor Castro 
had engineered the uprising pur- 
posely to illustrate their study of 
Cuba. For days, fathers nursed 
mutilated newspapers, while their 


children discussed every phase of 
the revolt. 

Science projects of this class have 
included a study of weather and 
of elementary geology. 


Derine reading class, Mrs. El- 
lern uses the basic reader, but 
supplements it with three other 
texts and numerous classics. Drill 
books are replaced by class discus- 
sion, dramatizations, and written 
essays and summaries of the mate- 
rial. 

Additional writing work may in- 
clude “tall tales” or other stories 
written by the children as part of 
creative-writing lessons given over 
KSLH, the radio station operated 
by the St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion. Each child writes five book 
reports a term, of which only one 
may be on a work of fiction. 

All this writing adds to a grad- 
ing load which occupies Mrs. El- 
lern at least an hour every night 
and three or four hours on week 
ends. The children’s homework 
load, on the other hand, is not 
oppressively heavy. Mrs. Ellern 
does not believe that enrichment 
is “more of the same old stuff,” 
as her pupils might put it. Against 
the usual laws of probability, Mrs. 
Ellern’s pupils have been known to 
do extra work for fun! 

While varied and interesting, the 
material used in Mrs. Ellern’s 
classes is always appropriate for 
11-year-old minds. A sound knowl- 
edge of the theory of thrust in 





flight comes before the latest 
wrinkle about the newest jet. 

Nor do her pupils indulge in 
rocketry or send formulas for new 
solid fuels to Washington. Her hus- 
band, in his position as a research 
director for the Armament Divi- 
sion of Universal Match Corpora- 
tion in Ferguson, receives so many 
letters from schoolboy rocketeers 
that he has composed a form letter 
saying, in effect, “Before you blow 
your heads off with rockets, study 
physics and chemistry!” This phi- 
losophy has been passed on by Mrs. 
Ellern to her classes. 

Dr. Ellern, incidentally, is more 
interested in his wife’s work than 
he is likely to admit. Educated in 
the German style, with a doctorate 
in inorganic chemistry from the 
Friedrich Wilhelm University in 
Germany, he acts as his wife’s 
educational encyclopedia and _ pre- 
sents her with all the best books 
on education, picked up on his 
frequent trips to Washington and 
other points of the compass. 

Dr. Ellern is just completing a 
book on military pyrotechnics. This 
project filled many of his week ends 
and vacation periods during the 
last three years. All it needs now, 
he states wryly, is an enterprising 
publisher. 

Mrs. Ellern puts to use in her 
classroom ideas for enrichment 
gleaned from books and from 
magazines like the Scientific Amer- 
ican. In addition, many of her best 
ideas for handling bright children 


have come from 17 years of experi- 
ence in providing an enrichment 
program for her son, James, who 
entered the University of Illinois 
last fall with advanced placement 
in chemistry and rhetoric. In his 
senior year at Ferguson High, Jim 
was not only graduated as valedic- 
torian in a class of over 300, but 
won the American Chemical So- 
ciety prize over all St. Louis-area 
high-school students and placed in 
percentile 99 of the National Merit 
Scholarship Qualifying Tests. 

Soon after his sixth birthday, 
Jim was doing experiments in 
chemistry on the kitchen table. Be- 
lieving in a well-rounded develop- 
ment for all children, Mrs. Ellern 
has encouraged him not only in 
his scientific bent, but also in ac- 
tivities such as wrestling, scouting, 
and debating, in all of which he 
has done well. 


Mas. Ellern’s feelings about the 
importance of enrichment may be 
partly due to early, and not too 
happy, experience with accelera- 
tion. Double promoted twice in the 
grades, she attended grade-school 
graduation in knee socks—a dimin- 
utive 12-year-old among sophisti- 
cated maidens of 14. 

Graduating from Harris Teach- 
ers College, St. Louis, as one of a 
bright group with little funds, call- 
ing themselves “the Brain Trust,” 
her first teaching post was at the 
St. Louis Training School, which 
in those depression days was being 


staffed by new Harris graduates at 
75% of base pay. 

After their marriage in 1938, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ellern lived in Baltimore 
and Los Angeles. When they set- 
tled again in Ferguson, Mrs. Ellern 
devoted herself to a young family 
and to groups like the League of 
Women Voters, the PTA, and the 
Unitarian Church. 

Many friends made at that 
time have since become active in 
the school-oriented citizens groups 
which are an encouraging part of 
the educational picture in the St. 
Louis area. Accordingly, after re- 
turning to full-time teaching in 
1954, Mrs. Ellern often found her- 
self acting as unofficial liaison be- 
tween the schools and _school- 
minded lay people. 

She takes particular pains to 
champion the rapid-learning pro- 
gram, knowing that in some areas 
these projects have failed not so 
much in the classrooms as in the 
community, through jealousy, mis- 
understanding, and the habit some 
parents have of beating one an- 
other over the head with their 
children’s intelligence quotients. 


The daily schedule of Edna El- 
lern, teacher, would be considered 
strenuous for anyone, let alone a 


woman who weighs some 115 
pounds when dressed for winter 
playground duty. She rises at 6:30 
in her three-bedroom ranch home 
on a hillside in Ferguson. (She 
painted it herself only last sum- 





mer.) Before breakfast she listens 
to a televised physics course. 

During breakfast, the whole fam- 
ily absorbs the national and local 
news and feature interviews on TV. 
After breakfast, Mrs. Ellern makes 
the beds, her husband gives the 
dishes a chemical dousing, and they 
leave in separate cars—a recent lux- 
ury. 

Mrs. Ellern drives her car to 
school, while her husband hops in 
his tiny English auto and _ takes 
daughter Elizabeth and a neighbor- 
hood friend to their sophomore 
high-school classes. By 7:35 the 
only one left at 25 Shireford Lane 
is Woofie, an improbable blend of 
German shepherd and cocker. 

According to Herbert A. White, 
Vogt principal, Mrs. Ellern gets 
to school an hour before classes be- 
gin and has not missed a day all 
year. 

After the day’s round of teach- 
ing, interspersed with playground 
duty, preparation, and parent con- 
ferences, Mrs. Ellern attends nu- 
merous teachers meetings. Known 
to her colleagues as co-operative, 
enthusiastic, never given to shirk- 
ing, Mrs. Ellern is active in nearly 
all local professional and inservice 
activities. | 

In the wider field, she was the 
school system's delegate to the 1957 
NEA centennial convention. As a 
member of NEA’s Department of 
Classroom Teachers, she is current- 
ly spending Saturdays helping to 
plan the 1959 NEA convention to 
be held in St. Louis. 

College courses take up much of 
her time. Studying more for her 
own improvement than for a mas- 
ter’s degree, Mrs. Ellern has, in re- 
cent years, taken three postgraduate 
courses, including an inservice mu- 
sic course she is working on now, a 
class in education of the exception- 
al, and the first TV course offered 
in St. Louis on comparative reli- 
gion. 


Tue Ellerns do a good deal of 


week-end entertaining and are 
much in demand socially. Their 
evening hours are busy ones. Mrs. 
Ellern sets a good table, with no 
short cuts—her husband is quite 
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TODAY’S-TEACHER SERIES 


This is the first in a series of hu- 
man-interest illustrated articles on 
the American teacher, 1959. In the 
series, teachers at various teach- 
ing levels and in different parts 
of the country will be featured. 
Watch for the next article in the 
April issue. 


outspoken in his preference for 
German potato pancakes over fro- 
zen French fries. She has marketing, 
sewing, and housework to do, 
especially at present, when the 
family’s two-day-a-week helper, 
Louise, is on maternity leave. And, 
of course, there are always papers 
to be graded. 

A close-knit group, the Ellerns 
are fond of poking fun at them- 
selves and each other. Dr. Ellern, 
14 years older than his young-look- 
ing wife, may moan lugubriously, 
“I told Edna she should have mar- 
ried a younger man. Now they're 
mistaking me for her grandfather.” 
Or Elizabeth, asked where she got 
her beautiful hair, may answer, 
“From my father! He gave me all 
of his!” 


It would be easy to amass per- 
sonal tributes to Edna Ellern from 
her many friends. Relaxed in man- 
ner, with an infectious laugh and 
an intelligent, expressive face, she 
is deeply interested in other people. 
She does not give the impression 
(given by some busy women) that 
she is riding a nonstop merry-go- 
round, quite insulated from the 
wonders of the outside world by 
the noise of her own _ personal 
calliope. 

The final tribute to a teacher 
must come, however, from students. 
When Mrs. Ellern’s pupils wrote 
their autobiographies, several of 
them mentioned inclusion in the 
rapid-learning class as the most 
important thing that ever hap- 
pened to them. 

It is probably this kind of un- 
solicited appreciation which has de- 
cided Mrs. Ellern’s daughter to pay 
her mother the compliment of fol- 
lowing in her footsteps. A member 
of NEA’s Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica, Elizabeth recently urged her 
classmates in an essay: “If you are 
interested in teaching, by all means 
become a teacher. You will always 
be wanted and welcomed.” + # 


Although active in community affairs, Mrs. Ellern always finds time for her family. 
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In Montclair, New Jersey, they believe that 


TWO REPORT CARDS 
ARE BETTER THAN ONE 


methods probably began when 

the world’s first teacher was 
asked by the parents of the first 
pupils; “How is Ogg doing?” If 
that teacher of antiquity answered, 
“Ogg makes axes as well as he seems 
able,” any present-day teacher can 
tell you the parents’ next question: 
“Good. Does he make them as well 
as the other kids?” 

The debate about report cards 
is perennial. The widespread cur- 
rent public interest in methods of 
reporting was focused recently on 
Montclair, New Jersey, where a re- 
porting method has been developed 
which seems to combine what is 
best in traditional and current pro- 
cedures. Montclair employs a some- 
what different approach to telling 
parents what they really want to 
know about their children. 

The Montclair method uses two 
cards: one, a report of progress, 
which the child receives three times 
a year; the other, a report of 
achievement, distributed to parents 
at a parent-teacher conference in 
November and mailed to the home 
in June. 

These cards show not only how 
well a child is doing in compari- 
son with others but how hard he 
is trying, and they provide infor- 
mation which parents and teachers 
can use to help the child improve 
or maintain his performance level. 

The card the child receives meas- 
ures his progress in relation to his 
ability. Also graded are habits and 
attitudes which affect the quality of 


Pirmecia interest in reporting 


Mr. Gitelman is co-ordinator, School 
Information Services, Montclair (New 
Jersey) public schools. 
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school work—co-operativeness, self- 
control, ability and willingness to 
follow directions, ability to work 
alone or with others. 

These habits and attitudes, and 
the school subjects, are rated on a 
scale of 1, 2, 3. A rating of 1 for 
habits and attitudes means that the 
child almost always demonstrates 
this habit or attitude, 2 means that 
he frequently does, and 3, that he 
seldom does. For classroom sub- 
jects, 1 indicates that progress is up 
to ability, 2 means that the child 
has the ability to do better, and 3 
indicates that progress is much be- 
low ability. 

The report of achievement an- 
swers the parents’ basic question, 
“How good is good?” The answer 
is not provided within the limited 
framework of a single classroom. 
Whenever possible, Montclair chil- 
dren in grades 2-6 are graded in 
comparison with children through- 
out the nation at the same grade 
level. 

The same school subjects listed 
in the child’s personal report of 
progress are graded on the report of 
achievement. Ratings on _ the 
achievement report are the familiar 
(to parents) A, B, C, D, E. 

By using the two cards and con- 
sulting with teachers, parents can 
get a realistic picture of their child’s 
ability, performance, and social de- 
velopment. The grading system pro- 
vides the element of competition 
which many parents and educators 
believe belongs in report cards is- 
sued by schools in a competitive 
society. Yet this is kept within rea- 
sonable limits—the principal goal 
remains for each child to do-his best. 


The most important aim of the 
Montclair dual-card system is to 
give every child a feeling of respon- 
sibility for his own work. Cultivat- 
ing and nurturing this sense of re- 
sponsibility is possibly the school’s 
most important task, in the opinion 
of Montclair educators. 


Here are two examples of how 
the new reporting system works: 

Jane received C’s on the report 
of achievement; her report of prog- 
ress shows that she is doing the best 
work she can. If Jane’s parents ac- 
cept this fact and don’t expect 
more of her than she is capable of 
doing, Jane very likely will con- 
tinue to do_ grade-level work 
throughout her school years. 

Johnny is capable of doing B 
work, in the opinion of his teacher. 
Yet he received mostly C’s. 

When his parents refer to the re- 
port of progress, they may find that 
Johnny is not doing the best work 
because his habits and attitudes are 
poor. With proper motivation and 
encouragement at home and in 
school, Johnny might be able to lift 
his achievement level to B. 


The Montclair reporting system 
is the product of work by both lay- 
men and professionals. Over the 
past few years, teachers and admin- 
istrators, working with parents, 


have evaluated grading criteria 
and have attempted to keep these 
criteria intelligible to the average 
parent. 

Throughout these studies, there 
has been general agreement that a 
child, if he is to develop proper at- 
titudes about his school work, 
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should know the results of his ef- 
forts and should be trained to ac- 
cept the consequences of success or 
failure. The problem, basically, has 
not been whether such information 
should be given to pupils and par- 
ents, but how it should be pre- 
sented. 

Another challenge for the Mont- 
clair planners has been the need for 
college preparation for children. 
As the college-admissions problem 
has grown, so has the interest of 


parents in knowing “just where 
Johnny stands.” 

The dual-card system has helped 
to solve these problems. And the re- 
action of Montclair parents has 
been overwhelmingly favorable. 

The dual-card idea was intro- 
duced to the public at a town-wide 
meeting sponsored by the PTA 
Council. In addition, each school 
held its own report-card session. 
The first response was enthusias- 
tic, and when the cards were first 


rf Parents 


This report offers the teacher's best professional judgment 
your child's achievement in school subjects. It is based upon 
the information the teacher has at hand regarding your 
d's effort in class, including his work with graded materials, 
ts of classroom tests, and his scores on the standard- 
tests used on his grade level. In reviewing this report, it 

HB be helpful to keep in mind these facts. 


Children differ widely in their natural abilities and their 
jes of learning. They al! cannot achieve on the same level 
at the same rate in their subjects. Each child is taught 
is own level and is encouraged to work to his full cap- 


ce there are standards of achievement for each grade, 
port indicates your child's achievement in relation 
average achievement expected for his grade. 


ibtings used in the evaluation of achievement are 
by these symbols: 


L. Almost always 
KEY 4 2. Frequently 





iP WITH OTHERS 
and feelings of others 














used at parent-teacher conferences 
in November, the reaction was 
even more favorable. 

Along with this concept of what 
report cards should accomplish, 
Montclair has introduced a new 
concept of what report cards ought 
to look like. The bright, two-color 
cards with professionally, drawn 
illustrations prompted one parent 
to remark, ‘““These are the first re- 
port cards I’ve ever seen that don’t 
look like a death notice.” + # 


neaoivo Seameere *23 


Work Skills (inelud! ling phonics) D 
Oral 
LANGUAGE _ - i _ Ete 
Written ( : 
Tests B 
SPELLING - — 


Other written work ( 


Computation (facts and processes) 
ARITHMETIC . 


Problem solving (reasoning) C 


SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


The marks below represent the teacher's estimate of the 
results of your child's effort as shown by his progress 
in relation to his ability. 


1. Progress is up to ability 
MARKING KEY 2. Has the ability to do better 
3. Progress is much below ability 


Understanding 





Word Skills (including phonics) 





Computation (facts and processes) 
Problem solving (reasoning 


SOCIAL STUDIES (history and geography) 


ARITHMETIC 
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tion between the people and 

their elected representatives, 
mail is the most important. Every 
day of the year, I receive a bushel 
of mail. I scan it all—newspapers; 
magazines; house organs of dozens 
of business firms, professional and 
trade associations, veterans and 
labor organizations. I read and an- 
swer the 50 or so first-class letters I 
receive daily. 

And I agree with a statement 
Senator Murray made last year 
when he emphasized the impor- 
tance of communication to repre- 
sentative government: 


} F ALL the means of communica- 


If I do not know the needs, prob- 
lems, and opinions of my constituents, 
I cannot speak for them; I cannot vote 
in their interest; I cannot protect 
them; I cannot counsel them. In short, 
I no longer represent them. 


I can assure you that some letters 
from constituents are as odd and 
amusing as these, which Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald’s 
Pulitzer prize-winning cartoonist, 
Herbert Block, invented for The 
Herblock Book: 

“Dear Congressman: What are 
you going to do about these moths 
around here, they're getting fierce.” 

“Am forwarding my six-year-old 
boy postpaid to see Our Nation’s 
Capitol. P.S.: He bites.” 

“Dear Sir: Feliow on the radio 
says to write your congressman so 
just thought I'd drop you a line. 
Yours truly.” 

But for every letter in these cate- 
gories, there are dozens that show 
the heartening realization that gov- 
ernment is the business of the gov- 
erned. 


I HAVE some suggestions for writ- 
ing congressmen based not only on 
my own experience, but also on 
that of other congressmen. 

First of all, write your senator or 
representative just as you write any- 
one else. The influence your com- 
munication has depends upon the 
point you make and the clarity 
Mr. Metcalf is United States representa- 
tive from Montana. A Democrat, Rep- 
resentative Metcalf is coauthor, with 
Senator Murray (D-Mont.), of the 


Murray-Metcalf bill, which would au- 
thorize federal support of education. 
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CONGRESSMEN WANT 
YOUR LETTERS 


LEE METCALF 


with which you make it. At times, 
the volume of mail on a given sub- 
ject is important. But laws have 
been passed or killed on the basis 
of a single well-written letter. 

Some points must be made over 
and over,again. For example, each 
year, opponents of federal financial 
participation in education have to 
be answered when they trot out 
the tired old argument that federal 
participation means federal con- 
trol. A Montana school superin- 
tendent, P. C. Crump, nailed that 
argument in the following excel- 
lent letter, which he sent to Sena- 
tor Murray: 


It has come to my attention that 
testimony has been given at the hear- 
ings on the Murray-Metcalf bill to the 
effect that Federal aid to education 
means Federal control of education; 
and in support of this testimony the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Agriculture 
Act has been cited as an example of 
Federal control of education. 

For 27 years I have been connected 
with the schools of School District No. 
28, Lake County, Ronan, Mont., in 
the capacity of teacher, principal, and 
superintendent. In this district, we op- 
erate three high school vocational agri- 
culture programs and three vocational 
home economics programs. In addition 
we receive money from the Federal 
Government under the Johnson-O’Mal- 
ley Act and under Public Law 874. We 
have also received Federal building 
funds under Public Law 815. There- 
fore, I believe I am qualified to speak 
relative to Federal control of educa- 
tiem. i. 

We receive [vocational] funds 
through our State department of pub- 
lic instruction. Our State department 


of public instruction has a supervisor 
of vocational agriculture and a super- 
visor of vocational home economics 
. . . [who] are responsible to the State 
superintendent of public instruction. 
They are not responsible to the Fed- 
eral Government. We have never, to 
my knowledge, had any supervision 
from any other officials than our own 
State supervisors. .. . 

Johnson-O’Malley funds are dis 
tributed through the State department 
of public instruction. . . . No strings 
are attached to any Johnson-O’Malley 
funds once they are received by the 
district... . 

We have been receiving funds under 
Public Law 874 for the past 5 years. 

. Again we are not told what to 
teach, how to teach or who is to teach. 
Once the money has been received it 
can be used for any purpose within the 
framework of our State law. .. . 

To me Federal control of education 
means that the Federal Government 
would establish a general pattern for 
education throughout the United 
States with the objective of controlling 
the thinking of the teachers and stu- 
dents. Federal control would mean that 
freedom of thinking would be sub- 
jected to a doctrine of thinking only 
according to the plan of the Govern- 
ment. In our relations with the Fed- 
eral Government, this has not been 
the case in any instance. We have 
never received any directives from the 
Government relative to the curriculum 
nor have we in any way been subject 
to regulations which have not been 
imposed by our own State department 
of public instruction. 

I have written you this letter for 
the purpose of setting the record 
straight in regard to Federal control of 
education. I do not believe there are 
many districts that have received Fed- 
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eral moneys from as many sources as 
we have and I feel that it is my duty 
to express to you the experience we 
have had to date. Since our experi- 
ence under the above programs has 
been so free of Federal control, I feel 
that they would not be changed under 
the proposed Murray-Metcalf bill. 

I hope this statement of our experi- 
ences under a number of Federal aid 
laws will help clear the thinking of 
the committee studying this bill. 


In ADDITION to letters, many con- 
stituents send in petitions. In gen- 
eral, a petition is not the best way 
to communicate with your con- 
gressman. 

Too frequently, after I have sent 
a letter to each signer of a petition, 
I receive replies indicating that 
many either didn’t know what the 
petition said or that they do not 
agree with the statement in the 
petition. Some say they signed the 
petition to get rid of the person 
circulating it, or they were in a 
group who signed and did not wish 
to become conspicuous by refusing 
to do so. 

Twenty years ago, when I was a 
member of Montana’s legislative 
assembly, I was handed a petition. 
I was told that it had been signed 
by nearly all the teachers in my 
home county and represented their 
views on a particular piece of leg- 
islation. I checked that petition, 
which had almost 50 signatures on 
it. I found that only one signer was 
a registered voter. 

That petition, then, represented 
the views of a single voter, who 
would have done better to have 
written me a letter. Of course, 
times have changed, and teachers, 
like others, are becoming more 
aware of their responsibilities to 
register, to vote, and to present 
their point of view to their elected 
representatives. 


Orruann, I can think of several 
ways in which you can kill your 
letter easily. One is to take the “Of 
course you don’t know anything 
about this, but” approach. This is 
like going to see your doctor and 
saying: “Of course you don’t know 
anything about medicine, but... .” 

Another way is the “It’s too com- 
plicated for me to explain or for 
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you to understand” reply to a con- 
gressman’s request for more in- 
formation. The reason for the re- 
quest was that the congressman was 
interested by the initial letter and 
needed more information in order 
to take sensible action. 

Nor will you help your cause if 
you brush aside all the major leg- 
islation pending at the time and 
blindly demand action yesterday 
on a comparatively minor bill. 

Recently I received a letter from 
a man who said he would never 
vote for me again unless I voted 
his way on a certain bill. After 
checking my files, I wrote him that 
I had already lost his vote: He had 
made the same threat the year be- 
fore, and I had voted contrary to 
his wish then. 

A great deal of the mail that 
comes to Congressional offices is in- 
spired by articles in trade or profes- 
sional publications or by Washing- 
ton representatives of various or- 
ganizations. When the inspiration 
brings a flood of printed post cards 
or mimeographed petitions, the 
drive largely nullifies itself. When 
a letter writer merely copies the 
publication which inspired the let- 
ter, the communication is readily 
recognizable as part of the pressure 
campaign. 

A letter looks more impressive if 
you refer to a bill by number, but 
it is well to remember that bills 
often are extensively revised in 
committee. HR 1234 (a fictitious 
example, of course), as_ intro- 


Writing to Congressmen 


Letters to senators should be ad- 
dressed: 


The Hon. John Doe 
Senate Office Building 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Letters to representatives should 
be addressed: 


The Hon. John Doe 
House Office Building 
Washington 25, D.C. 


No further address is needed. 


A correct salutation in writing to 
a senator or representative is: 


Dear Senator or Dear Congress- 
man, respectively, or Dear Mr. Doe 
for either. 


duced, may authorize an appropria- 
tion of $500 for every teacher in 
the United States; but HR 1234, 
as reported out of committee, may 
have been amended to provide that 
money shall go only to teachers of 
Sanskrit who have one blue and 
one green eye. 

While you may wish to give your 
congressman a blank check by ask- 
ing him to support HR 1234, it 
would be well to at least add the 
qualifying phrase: “to authorize 
an appropriation of $500 for every 
teacher in the United States.” 

In addition to writing your con- 
gressman about HR_ 1234, you 
would do well to write also the 
chairman of the committee to 
which the bill was referred; these 
persons determine in large part 
whether there will be any action on 
a particular bill. 


Ass mportant as the letter itself 
is your follow-up. If there was a 
record vote on the measure you 
wrote your congressman about, 
check his vote; then thank him. 
He appreciates knowing that you 
are pleased with his action. 

Congressional files bulge with 
correspondence in which a constit- 
uent lets his congressman know how 
he feels about a particular piece of 
legislation; the congressman replies 
—and that’s it. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion is among the few exceptions. 
After the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act by the 85th 
Congress, each member who had 
voted for the bill received a per- 
sonal letter from the NEA express- 
ing the teaching profession’s ap- 
proval of this long-overdue step in 
the right direction. 


One thoughtful, factual, well- 
reasoned letter carries more weight 
than 100 form letters or printed 
post cards. And there is a by-prod- 
uct of this do-it-yourself lobbying 
that makes it much more important 
in the long run than solving the 
immediate problem. That is the in- 
creased interest in and understand- 
ing of government that comes from 
getting in touch with your congress- 
man and seeing things through his 


eyes. es 
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A Yo-Yo 
and a 


Rabbit's Foot 


and other miscellany clutter the desk 


and enliven the day of an elementary-school secretary. 


dropped in at a downtown of- 

fice to visit a friend who is sec- 
retary to an attorney. While she 
answered the phone, I glanced at 
the items on her desk—pen set, blot- 
ter, appointment book, stenogra- 
pher’s notebook, tray for matters 
pending, tray for matters to be 
filed. 

Then I thought of my desk in 
the school office. It had the same 
furnishings as hers, and in addi- 
tion, one gray mitten, one blue 
badge inscribed ‘‘Ranger,” one red- 
rubber tomahawk, one arithmetic 
book, one Brownie pin, and one 
mouthpiece to a French horn. To- 
morrow these objects will be 
claimed or assigned to _lost-and- 
found, only to be replaced shortly 
by other artifacts of grammar- 
school culture. 

To me, this assortment of arti- 
cles is a symbol of my work as a 
secretary in an elementary school. 
The lost toys and misplaced gar- 


|" afternoon after school, I 


Mrs. Foskett is secretary at Harris Ele- 
mentary School, Eugene, Oregon. 


The National Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, an NEA department, 
is an organization of school and college 
secretaries. Information about NAES is 
available from its president, Rachel 
Maynard, College of Business, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson. 
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ments indicate what makes my job 
so interesting. I work around, in 
spite of, and especially because of 
many small children. Efficiency 
must co-exist with commotion—the 
nice, warm, friendly, sometimes ab- 
solutely unnerving commotion that 
can be created only by youngsters 
in great numbers. There are over 
500 of them in our school. 


A TYPICAL day of mine? Let’s be- 
gin about 8:30 a.m., Friday. It’s a 
good time to check a book order 
with one of the teachers. Small foot- 
steps follow me down the hall. 

“Karen, you are supposed to be 
out on the playground,” I tell the 
fourth-grader trailing me. 

“Yes, but I can’t get in our room, 
and I can’t let anything happen to 
my science caterpillar. Here.” Sud- 
denly Karen has disappeared leav- 
ing me with my half-finished book 
order in one hand and a brown 
caterpillar—long-haired variety—in 
the other. I hurry to a classroom to 
find a jar with a lid for the fuzzy 
creature. 

9:10—Lunch money comes in 
from all 18 rooms, along with a call 
from Joe’s mother to tell us he will 
be late because of a dental appoint- 
ment but should be included in the 
lunch count. 


9:25—Time to call Miss G.’s room 
over the intercom; the bus has ar- 
rived to take her class to the Pio- 
neer Museum. 

9:35—Time to send lunch and 
milk count to the cafeteria; to total 
and receipt lunch money. The daily 
school radio bulletin is being 
broadcast from the district’s educa- 
tional station. Two meeting dates 
have been changed, and there is a 
special notice to all fifth-grade 
teachers. 
~ As I type these facts for posting, 
Mrs. D. enters with second-grade 
Bridget in tow. Bridget has a 
skinned knee, acquired during a 
game on the playground. While 
Mrs. D. goes back to her other 26 
pupils, I perform first aid on the 
knee. 

10:30—Time for radio programs 
to rooms 9, 10, 11, and 12. Two par- 
ents arrive to keep a conference ap- 
pointment with the principal, fol- 
lowed in a few minutes by 13 stu- 
dents from the university who want 
to observe in primary grades. We 
were expecting these visitors, so I 
siphon them off to the grades of 
their choice, escorting them down 
the hall until the telephone brings 
me back on a dead run. 

10:45—1 start typing next year’s 
budget. At 11:15, when I’ve reached 
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a logical stopping place in budget 
typing, I begin preparing a bank 
deposit, remembering in the nick 
of time to turn on the radio pro- 
gram for room 16. Just as I finish 
counting the deposit money and 
tucking it away in a bank bag, Mrs. 
J. appears with a $20 bill. She 
wants to buy two milk tickets for 
her boys in grades 3 and 5. 

How long does a secretary have 
to work before she learns that pre- 
paring a bank deposit always causes 
someone to appear with large-de- 
nomination currency? 

Just before noon, I check to be 
sure the art-supply order and film- 
request list are ready to go when 
the warehouse man comes for them. 
This procedure is enhanced by the 
fragrance of cinnamon rolls—it’s 
time for the primary lunch period. 
And now, before second lunch pe- 
riod, there is time to cut stencils 
for Miss ].’s language test and to 
mimeograph enough copies for the 
65 fourth-graders who will soon be 
faced with it. 


Aree lunch, I find that the de- 
livery man has come and gone, leav- 
ing an office full of supplies from 


the warehouse: transcription rec- 
ords, glaze, bulletins for all teach- 


ers, science units for all second 
grades. So I count, sort, route, file, 
and quite forget that a radio pro- 
gram is scheduled for room 8, until 
a polite small voice reminds me: 
“We don’t seem to be hearing our 
Adventures in Research.” 

2:00—More budget sheets are 
ready to be put in final form. I take 
an intermission to type and dupli- 
cate a short agenda for staff meet- 
ing this afternoon at 4:00. 

2:30—The phone is suddenly very 
active. There are three messages for 
teachers, a request for the school 
nurse who will be with us tomor- 
row, and a notice for the third- 
grade girls that their Brownie 
meeting has been cancelled. A 
maintenance man calls concerning 
the downspouts; there’s one wrong 
number; a mother phones about 
“Suzanne’s overshoes.” 

In the midst of this flurry, the 
PTA president arrives to talk with 
the principal about the member- 
ship drive. Then a third-grader 
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asks for 50 sheets of “vanilla pa- 
per,” and a sixth-grader brings in 
the first draft of the school paper. 
Jeannie, aged seven, accompa- 
nied by six friends, makes inquiry 
for a lost ring “with two red dia- 
monds in it.”” Joanne from room 5 
has one of her headaches again, and 
I decide I should call her mother 
as soon as the phone stops ringing 
long enough to give me a chance. 
Another period of relative calm 
gives me an opportunity to finish 
the second section of the budget 
and to write two short letters to 
publishers. The sounds of children 
leaving the building and the noise 
of buses coming and going tell me 
that the upper grades are being dis- 
missed; time for staff meeting. 
Now I can start on the textbook- 
inventory cards which need to be 
brought up to date. This project is 
nicely under way when a mother 
who plans to enter her three chil- 
dren next Monday comes in. I show 
her the lunch room, the library, and 
the gym; I give her a copy of the 
school handbook and help her fill 
out enrollment forms. 
She likes our school; it would be 
pleasant to chat a minute with her, 
but just then one of the pupils 


Q. It seems to me that since many 
more people have been attending col- 
lege, soon most workers will be pro- 
fessionals. Is this true? 

A. According to a recent release of 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, al- 
though the proportion of professional 
and technical workers has doubled from 
1900 to 1950, they represent only 8.6% 
of the labor force. Estimates are that by 
1975, this proportion may reach 14.0%. 


Q. Which state was the first to enact 
a law requiring children to attend 
school? And what are the usual provi- 
sions of such laws today? 

A. The enactment of the first com- 
pulsory school law occurred in 1852 in 
Massachusetts. In 1925 the Oregon de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States stated that children of 
compulsory school age cannot be re- 


strolls in from some far-flung’ area 
of the playground and announces 
that he has missed the bus. He 
thought the 3:45 bus bell was the 
3:30 dismissal bell. There is no evi- 
dence of what his ‘thinking was 
when he saw all the others leaving 
the playground. When I telephone, 
his patient mother says she will 
pick him up. 

4:30—A final glance at the calen- 
dar tells me that PTA notices must 
go out Monday and that a quarter- 
ly attendance report is due in the 
superintendent's office Wednesday. 


As I put on my coat, a final 
glance at my desk reveals a red mit- 
ten, a spelling book, a rabbit’s foot, 
and a Yo-yo. Neighboring three vol- 
umes of Oregon School Law is a 
hula hoop. Would I know how to 
act in a tidy office? 

An acquaintance said to me the 
other day, “It must be most stimu- 
lating to work in an educational 
atmosphere.” After a bit of reflect- 
ing, she added, “The only thing I 
wouldn’t like about it is all those 
children!” I'm glad to say I don’t 
agree with her second viewpoint— 
not even on a Friday afternoon af- 
ter a week of Oregon rain. #+ # 


quired to attend public school. Today 
the most frequent minimum age is 7 
years and the most frequent maximum 
age is 16 years; children may attend 
public or private schools or be tutored 
at home. 


Q. During the past few months, an 
unusually large number of children 
have transferred from schools outside 
our state to our schools. Are more peo- 
ple moving now? 

A. No, the U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reports that each year since 1948 
about the same proportion of people 
moved—one-fifth of the civilian popu- 
lation. From March 1957 to March 
1958, 891,000 children aged 5 to 13 
years moved from one state to another, 
and 250,000 young people aged 14 to 
17 years did also. These elementary- 
school children who moved across state 
lines constituted only 2.9% of all chil- 
dren in that age group, and the second- 
ary-school youth constituted only 2.4% 
of their age group. Families with 
school-age children, however, tend to 
move less frequently than other people. 
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What a superintendent expects of 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


/\ pect student publications— 

- newspapers, annuals, and lit- 
erary magazines—to serve specific 
purposes in the schools of my dis- 
trict. 

Primarily, I expect these publica- 
tions to advance the educational 
and instructional program of the 
schools. They should contribute to 
the total school program in as many 
subject areas as possible, but espe- 
cially in the language arts. The 
school newspaper, particularly, is 
one of the finest laboratories for 
language-arts work. 

The contribution made by school 
publications to the educational ad- 
vancement of the individual is also 
significant. It would be impossible, 
it seems to me, for a student pub- 
lication to enhance the total school 
program very much without mak- 
ing a substantial contribution to 
the individual student’s own de- 
velopment—by serving as a training 
ground in organization, in inter- 
viewing as a speech art, and in 
broadening understanding and ap- 
preciation of people and situations. 


s A school superintendent, I ex- 
A 


I ALSO expect student publica- 
tions to reflect eredit on the school, 
the school system, the students, the 
teachers, and even the superin- 
tendent. However, I do not want 
the publications to be so nearly 
perfect that they raise a doubt as 
to who really produced them. 

In my opinion, publications 
should be the work of students and 
not of the teacher or other experi- 
enced experts. I do not expect a 
professional job, and that ‘is as it 


Dr. Hines is superintendent of schools, 
Eugene, Oregon, on leave of absence to 
serve as professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, with assignment as edu- 
cational consultant to the Kingdom of 
Nepal. 
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should be: No one expects a high- 
school football team to play as well 
as a professional team, or a high- 
school band to equal a group of 
professional musicians. 

By doing most of the work him- 
self, the school-publications adviser 
can turn out a professional job, but 
it would be no more ethical for him 
to do so than for a debate coach to 
write the speeches for his debaters. 


O: COURSE, student publications 
should always be kept in balance 
with other aspects of the school pro- 
gram. They should not become the 
tail that wags the dog and be over- 
emphasized to the detriment of oth- 
er aspects of the school program. 

The teacher-adviser can be of 
great help in this, but the primary 
responsibility for doing so falls on 
the school principal or superin- 
tendent, who must co-ordinate the 
total school program. He cannot 
afford to tolerate a disproportion- 
ate emphasis on athletics, debate, 
music, publications, or any other 
phase of the program. 


Finatty, I expect student pub- 
lications to explain the school pro- 
gram to the students and school pa- 
trons in such a way as to improve 
public understanding and support 
of what the schools. are doing. A 
school publication that carries arti- 
cles explaining topics like the in- 
structional program, school growth, 
and building and financial needs 
will render a great service to the 
school, its students, the school sys- 
tem, and the community. 

Too much of the space in too 
many school publications is filled 
with articles about school activities 
which are little more than histori- 
cal records after they are printed. 
These articles, if they mention 


CLARENCE HINES 


enough names, may have reader in- 
terest. 

In the long run, however, public 
education will benefit more from 
publications which convey informa- 
tion and enhance public under- 
standing of education. As far as I 
know, few student publications 
have ventured into this field, but 
many might well do so to the bene- 
fit of their school and community. 


In ADDITION to student publica- 
tions, many school systems now is- 
sue monthly or quarterly bulletins 
and small newspapers, which are 
distributed to the public and to 
members of the school system. Arti- 
cles in such publications deal with 
current happenings in the system, 
the instructional program, school 
population growth, budgetary 
needs, and school-board actions. 

These publications perform an 
important function in reaching 
many school patrons who never 
read the daily newspaper, but get 
their daily news by TV or radio— 
media which generally have little 
time to give to the details of school 
affairs. 

It is my opinion that if this trend 
toward more and more dependence 
on radio and TV for news con- 
tinues, such school-system publica- 
tions will become increasingly im- 
portant. They can certainly become 
one of the most effective ways of ad- 
vancing the cause of public educa- 
tion in the community. 


To suM up briefly: I believe that 
publications should be a balanced, 
integral part of a school system. 
They should instruct both students 
and the public and act as a positive 
force in creating appreciation and 
pride for the educational commu- 


nity they serve. #+ # 
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TO THE TEACHER 


This centerspread, prepared by Marshall O. 
Donley, Jr., of the Journal staff, is addressed to 
elementary students. 

Two-color reprints of this centerspread are 
available, 35 for $1; minimum order, 35. Order 
from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C, 


TO THE PUPIL 


ULLETIN-BOARD displays can be interesting 
B to look at and even more interesting to 

make. If your class decides to make some 
displays, here are the steps you will want to 
take: 


1. Form bulletin-board committees of three 
or four students who will work together on a 
display. 


2. Choose a topic for your display. Be sure 
the subject you pick isn’t being used by an- 
other committee. 

8. Think of a title for your bulletin board. 
A short title, like “Our Favorite Books,” is 
good, or you may want a title in the form of 
a question, like “What Is Your Favorite Book?” 


4. Draw a picture of how you want the dis- 
play to look. Remember that a good display is 
easy to read, attractive and colorful, unclut- 
tered, and original. 


5. Next, collect all the materials—paper, cray- 
ons, glue, pictures, and other things you will 
need to make the display. 


6. Now, put your display together, following 
the picture-blueprint you have made. Try to 
finish your bulletin board on time, and co-op- 
erate with members of the next committee by 
removing your display when they are ready to 
put up a new one. 





IN BOARD 


SUBJECTS FOR A BULLETIN-BOARD DISPLAY 


HERE are some ideas for displays that your class can 
use: 


Favorites make excellent bulletin-board exhibits. 
In addition to books, other displays could be built 
around favorite hobbies (What is your favorite hob- 
by?); games (Do other students like the same games 
you like?) ; musical instruments (Why do you like 
best the sound of a particular instrument?) . 


Special events suggest many bulletin-board ideas. 
Make a display about: 

Easter (an opportunity to use lots of color) 

Flag Day (The history of our flag would be fine for 
this, and this may lead to the study of flags of other 
countries.) 

May Day (A Maypole with colored streamers can 
illustrate this.) 

Beginning of spring (Collect samples of real leaves 
and flowers for this display. You may be able to make 


this display a part of your class study of plants and 
their growth.) 


Other ideas for bulletin boards: 


Careers—Show in pictures what nurses, doctors, 
policemen, and others do. Perhaps you would like to 
show the work your parents do. 


History—Select an event in history, and tell the 
story of this happening in pictures. 


Class studies—Ask the teacher what the class will 
be studying in a week or so. Then make a display 
about that subject to be shown when the class catches 
up with your bulletin board. 


Words—Make a list of the new words your class 
finds in books and magazines. Call this display “Our 
New Words,” and add to it every day. 


Current events—Use newspaper pictures and stories 
about recent happenings, especially those which take 
place in countries you are studying in class. 


Special problems—Select a problem around your 
school, such as the need for traffic safety, or for better 
brushing of teeth. 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Select from this list your favorite 
idea for a bulletin-board display. Find 
other students in the class who picked 
the same one. You then have an ex- 
cellent beginning for a committee to 
make that display. 

2. Make a schedule which shows 
which committees are responsible for 
the displays each week. Make a list of 
the members of each committee and 
the subject of their display. 

3. List new ideas for bulletin-board 
displays that are not mentioned on 
this page. Think about ways you 
would make a display from each. 

4. Select a committee to be in 
charge of taking care of the bulletin 
board. This committee will make sure 
the board is always neat and will re- 
pair the displays if they are torn or 
smudged. This group can also be in 
charge of supplies for the board. 

5. Decide what you like about dis- 
plays made by other students and 
why. Then, use these ideas when you 
make another display. 





ER | 
Emotional problems 


OMEONE has said that American 

education cannot have been 

too bad in the past, else it 
could not have produced so many 
good critics of itself. When a person 
or institution stops looking at the 
educational process with a critical 
eye, progress diminishes. 

In the spirit of constructive 
criticism, I should like to discuss 
some of the weaknesses of our sys- 
tem of higher education insofar 
as they relate to the development 
of standards and values on the part 
of students. 

I shall use the world values in a 
nontechnical sense, referring to 
those ideals and customs which 
students prize highly enough to 
mold their actions by them. 


My INTEREST in values of stu- 
dents has developed from 25 
years of experience in trying to help 
those students in college who have 
the intelligence to do good aca- 
demic work but who, for various 
reasons, cannot use it effectively. 
The drop-out rate in colleges in the 
United States, although varying 
sharply from one institution to 
another, runs from a college which 
graduates one out of four students 
who matriculate to an institution in 
which nine of 10 who enter receive 
a degree. No reliable statistics are 
available as to how many of those 
who leave college do so because of 
emotional conflicts. However, we 
have good reason to believe that in 
some institutions the proportion is 
considerably more than half. 

Even among those who do not 
leave college, emotional problems 
are common. At least 10% of all 
college students have serious psy- 


Dr. Farnsworth is Henry K. Oliver Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene, Harvard, and direc- 
tor, University Health Services, Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
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WASTING BRAINPOWER 


using many students to drop 


chological difficulties each year— 
problems severe enough to warrant 
help from professional sources. 

These complications are evi- 
denced by scholastic failure, apathy, 
depression, excessive anxiety, com- 
pulsive behavior, obsessive think- 
ing, physical symptoms, and various 
unacceptable types of behavior in- 
dicative of poorly integrated char- 
acter structures. Severe psychoses oc- 
cur in students in most institutions 
at the average national rate of 
about two per thousand per year. 
Of this number, about one in 20 
eventually commits suicide. 

In almost all instances of emo- 
tional disturbance in students, the 
ultimate causes are derived from 
conditions in the families, the com- 
munities, and the social environ- 
ments from which the students 
came. Sometimes the contrast be- 
tween the values and customs in 
the college and those in the com- 
munity from which a student comes 
contributes to his illness. It is rare, 

however, that conditions in a par- 
ticular college are solely responsible 
for serious mental illness. 

There has been a developing 
consensus among those of us who 
work in this field that the severity, 
if not the extent, of these problems 
is definitely increasing. This may 
well be an index of our concern 
and increasing awareness of the 
magnitude of student suffering and 
confusion; but in any case, the 
problems are real and will not go 
away merely by our pretending that 
they do not exist. 


Waar can we do to help these 
students? Clearly, we must work to 
bring them to a state of better 
mental health. This does not mean 
that students should all become 
passively adjusted, but rather that 
they should have a state of mind 
that permits them to go about their 
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out of college, says DANA L. FARNSWORTH, M.D. 


everyday affairs with satisfaction 
and effectiveness, unhindered by 
excessive and crippling conflicts, 
whether external or internal. 

Unfortunately, many factors work 
within the college environment to 
checkmate education for values. 
Campus customs and attitudes 
often beget anti-intellectual and 
antisocial tendencies. 

Among the forces driving in this 
direction are undue emphasis on 
social life and the development of 
artificial activities designed to en- 
courage school spirit. Excessive 
emphasis on winning at any cost 
leads to subsidizing athletes, and 
when this becomes too hot an issue 
to be acknowledged openly, in- 
direct but nonetheless undesirable 
practices arise which lead to de- 
moralization of faculty, adminis- 
tration, alumni, and the general 
public. 

Both external pressures and in- 
ternal character weaknesses may 
combine in varied proportions in 
individual students, leading them 
to cheat on examinations, plagiar- 
ize, commit various acts of vandal- 
ism on college buildings and on 
books, and violate campus rules. 

Neglect of assignments as well 
as lack of cleanliness of person and 
rooms often unconsciously serves 
the student as an instrument for 
irritating his parents and the col- 
lege authorities. 

Students struggling to grow up 
dissipate their hostile and aggres- 
sive propensities by criticizing, 
justly or unjustly, the foods served 
in the dining halls, the teaching to 
which they are exposed, the atti- 
tudes and decisions of the deans, 
and the health services. Criticism 
is often warranted, but more often 
it is a form of scapegoating. 


In MANY schools, a student who 
displays too much evidence of 


familiarity with his subject is 
looked upon with disfavor. Some 
students transfer to other institu- 
tions in the hope of encountering 
climates of opinion that will be 
more favorable to intellectual ac- 
tivity and to excellence of achieve- 
ment. 

Fraternities and sororities may 
encourage learning, or they may 
serve as centers for a kind of social 
life that effectively prevents in- 
volvement in serious thinking. 
When they dominate a ‘campus, 
their influence is likely to be in- 
imical to the ideal of social equality 
for all students as well as to a high 
level of scholarship. When they 
have to fight to retain their places 
on a campus, they often do a re- 
markably good job in helping 
young people acquire the qualities 
essential to good interpersonal 
relations. 

In some institutions, a student 
tradition of independence may be- 
come so strong that any attempt 
on the part of the administration 
to encourage responsibility is re- 
sented. Attempts to demonstrate 
independence may take the form of 
eccentricity or sloppiness in dress 
or behavior. 

Efforts of college authorities to 
enforce conventional dress and be- 
havior are notoriously ineffective. 
Likewise, pressure by parents, 
either directly on the students or 
indirectly through college officials, 
has almost no effect. Yet uncon- 
ventional campus dress and _ir- 
responsible behavior may result in 
harm to a college, repulsing stu- 
dents who are more capable and 
have higher tastes than those now 
enrolled. 

As population pressures increase 
and more and more of our young 
people are brought up in urban 
centers, strongly competitive atti- 
tudes develop. This may result in 
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the growth of the general idea that 
to get ahead without getting caught 
is the greatest good. 

We have more and more persons 
who are brought up in homes in 
which there are no_ estimable 
values, no suitable standards, where 
the parents and all other models 
have highly materialistic goals. 
These young people have very 
strong feelings with relatively little 
control of their hostile and aggres- 
sive tendencies. We should give 
serious consideration to helping 
them acquire satisfactory values 
even at this late period in their 
development. 

We cannot do this by way of the 
dean’s office or the psychiatrist’s 
office alone. This is a job that can 
be done only by mobilizing the 
entire faculty, and particularly by 
understanding the opinions, tradi- 
tions, and customs of the students 
themselves. 


W: SHOULD remember that stu- 
dents want to avoid social irre- 
sponsibility and a _ purposeless 
society as much as the teacher does. 
However, students must receive 
encouragement from those persons 
in the institution to whom they 
look for inspiration and guidance 
if they are to give serious thought to 
such matters. 

Thus, one of the most valuable 
contributions the individual teach- 
er can make toward helping stu- 
dents understand and accept the 


values that lead to mental health 
is to take time for informal meet- 
ings with students outside the 
classroom. 

Students tend to imitate quali- 
ties they admire and respect. Per- 
sonal contact with faculty members 
who are admirable is the strongest 
tool a college possesses in its at- 
tempt to inculcate the proper 
values that lead to mental health 
for students. 

The ablest faculty in the world 
will not influence students very 
much if this personal contact is 
limited. We must remember that 
the impressions students receive 
from informal contacts with faculty 
members they respect have the 
strongest possible influence on 
their motivation. 

In these out-of-classroom talks 
with students, as well as in the 
classroom, we can help them toward 
higher tastes in reading, music, and 
art. Students in college can hardly 
be expected to have higher tastes 
than those people with whom they 
have the closest contacts and for 
whom they have the greatest re- 
spect. If they have little oppor- 
tunity to discuss matters of value 
and taste with individual faculty 
members who do have standards 
worthy of emulation, what are their 
chances of raising their own levels 
of thought and conduct? 


Anoruer important contribu- 
tion of the teacher lies in his work- 
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Personal contact with 
respected faculty mem- 
bers helps a student 
develop proper values. 


ing with the responsible student 
leaders on campus. We cannot in- 
fluence all our students directly, 
but, by working with the leaders 
and guiding them to ideas and ac- 
tions of importance, we will reach 
many other students to whom the 
leaders will pass on our guidance. 

And, as a final example, we must 
generate in our students a toler- 
ance of the other person’s religious 
faith or lack of faith. Many stu- 
dents, to whom religion would be 
an aid in mental health, are con- 
fused because of unnecessary, 
satirical remarks made by a profes- 
sor who has little respect for re- 
ligion. We must teach our students 
tolerance of all religions and help 
reduce the frictions that are likely 
to occur when dogmatic ideas clash. 

And we must remember that the 
intolerance of occasional scientists 
can also be harmful to the mental 
health of a student. One sarcastic 
skeptic on a faculty may destroy 
faith and instill doubt in hundreds 
of students, confusing them un- 
necessarily, unless the majority of 
faculty members neutralize his in- 
fluence by providing warm under- 
standing and wise counsel and by 
setting examples as sincere, straight- 
forward, thinking citizens of the 
community. 

Each and every teacher, working 
to get across higher values to each 
of his students, must do _ these 
things and more if we are to keep 
student mental health at a high 
level. For it is as much the task of 
the educational institution to help 
students develop values as it is to 
teach students how to think. The 
efforts made should vary depending 
on the conditions in each college. 
And there must be administrative 
support and understanding if there 
is to be more than a slight chance of 
success. 

But, basically, it is a task that 
depends on the individual teacher. 
He must be in the forefront of this 
battle to keep students mentally 
healthy and able to continue their 
studies. The teacher must remem- 
ber that promotion of mental 
health in college is inseparable 
from the development of values 
that men and women can live by. 


# # 
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Tailor Your TV Programs 


to meet TV specifications. 


to tell their story via TV. In 

addition to programs on the 
educational TV _ stations them- 
selves, more than 500 commercial 
stations now contribute many mil- 
lions of dollars in time and talent 
to public-service telecasts. 

Without question, there is a pub- 
lic-service angle to the story the 
schools have to tell. But regardless 
of the importance of the message, 
school people will not find the wel- 
come mat out unless they approach 
the officials of commercial stations 
with programs that will be success- 
ful by TV standards. And to com- 
mercial TV, with its stress upon 
viewer surveys and ratings, a suc- 
cessful TV program is one which 
attracts and holds a significantly 
large audience. In other words, 
sound advice for schools is: Come 
up with something professional—or 
don’t come. 

The job is not as impossible as 
it may sound. The schools can pre- 
sent material of professional or 
near-professional quality that will 
attract and hold audiences if they 
will only pattern what they offer 
to meet the specific demands of the 
TV medium. 

These demands call for: 

1. Programs with a definite pur- 
pose, which seek a definite audience 
response or reaction. (The pro- 
gram that never seems to get any- 
where is the program that is 
headed in no particular direction.) 

2. Programs that show, rather 
than merely tell. Showing calls for 
demonstration and other _ tech- 
niques that turn abstractions, gen- 
eralities, and principles into con- 


T": is the time for the schools 


Mr. Dudek, chairman of the speech 
department, St. Norbert College, West 
De Pere, Wisconsin, has been writing, 
directing, and producing commercial 
and public-service TV programs since 
1950. 


LEE DUDEK 


crete representations. Fortunately, 
the problem is simply one of uSing 
most effectively audio-visual aids 
that the schools already have. 

3. Programs that hold viewer in- 
terest through motion. One TV 
axiom says, “Every six seconds 
something had better move or the 
viewer will.” However, movement 
should not be made simply for the 
sake of movement, and it cannot be 
provided by mere shifting of cam- 
eras, for camera movement should 
be in response to the content of the 
scene and the script. Generally 
speaking, straight speeches or panel 
discussions are not the best TV 
forms, although they can be useful 
if they are brief, and if no other 
format is appropriate. 

4. Programs that motivate viewer 
interest by entertaining approaches. 
School people must learn to be 
showmen as well as educators. This 
does not mean that they must be 
flashy or noisily theatrical, but 
rather that they must find ways to 
appeal to the viewers’ self-interest, 
desires, needs, imagination, and 
sense of humor. They should adapt 
their approach to timely topics, to 
current public thinking, and to re- 
gional, national, and international 
concerns. 


An EFFECTIVE professional. TV 
production depends upon many 
technical dos and don’ts. Those of 
you who may be involved in pre- 
senting a TV program must keep 
these in mind from the moment 
the type and content of the pro- 
gram is first discussed until the 
show itself is over. These involve: 


1. The script. A lengthy, word- 
by-word script is seldom needed. 
Most directors of public-service 
shows .prefer detailed outlines of 
the various program segments in 
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the order of their presentation. 
This leaves the director free to de- 
velop the show according to its 
main lines of emphasis, and to pre- 
sent the shots that will most effec- 
tively show main points. It also 
enables the director to make what- 
ever adjustments are needed to 
compensate for lack of rehearsal 
time or lack of experience in TV 
scripting by nonprofessionals. 

The narrator’s commentary is 
the one thing that is usually writ- 
ten out verbatim. This is the thread 
that introduces, ties together, and 
wraps up the program. 

In preparing what the narrator 
is to say, avoid trite, stilted open- 
ings like: “Good afternoon, ladies 
and gentlemen. Today we're going 
to present... .”” Better get into your 
show immediately with what is 
known in the TV industry as a 
teaser by beginning your show 
with a close-up of some object that 
typifies or embodies the nature or 
content of your show. Have your 
narrator skillfully tie it in with 
your show and you're off with a 
fast getaway to a provocative start. 

Stay away from stale comments 
like: ‘““Thank you for those very 
excellent suggestions” or “That 
was most interesting, Professor.” 
Remember that clichés say next to 
nothing. Unless a comment sum- 
marizes a preceding statement or 
helps advance the show, it is better 
left out. Leave the commenting to 
the audience. 

Other spoken material will gen- 
erally be presented by a teacher or 
administrator and students who 
have delivered their message often 
enough beforehand to eliminate 
the need for writing it out com- 
pletely. 

When material is written out 
fully, don’t let any member of your 
cast memorize his lines word for 
word unless you want them spoken 
self-consciously and with monoto- 
nous rhythm. Better see to it that all 
participants have thoroughly in 
mind the main ideas, the sequence 
of their presentation, the support- 
ing materials. 


2. Setting. Most commercial TV 
studios provide only basic and neu- 
tral backgrounds, such as drapes, 
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cycloramas, and plain flats. You 
will want a background that sets 
the scene and mood for your pro- 
gram, and it will probably be your 
responsibility to provide the pic- 
tures, posters, self-standing black- 
boards, easels, tables, classroom 
chairs, flannel boards, lab equip- 
ment, and any other properties 
called for by your script. It’s up to 
you, too, to transport your settings 
and props both to and from the 
studio. 

As a rule, keep your sets as nar- 
row as possible. Even in our largest 
TV stations, studio space is at a 
premium. It is also harder to light 
a broad area than a narrow one; 
nor does the average TV screen 
allow for wide, panoramic shots. 


3. Timing. To make sure that 
your program does not run over or 
under the allotted time, keep your 
script flexible. Make each segment 
variable by allotting to each a 
minimum and a maximum time. 
Then allow for interruption of any 
segment at the end of the allocated 
time by your narrator. This means 
you will avoid putting your most 
important materials toward the end 
of the segments. 


4. Voice and Volume. Don’t be 
afraid to speak up. The audio en- 
gineer can control your volume if 
you speak too loudly, but trouble 
arises if you speak too softly. A 
good rule is to try to establish 
what is normal volume, and try to 
get all the participants to match 
this norm as nearly as possible. If 
there are several persons in a scene, 
it is more important than ever for 
them to speak up, for the mikes 
must ride higher in order not to be 
seen in the shots. 


5. Relation between performers 
and viewers. The audience for 
your TV show is, for all practical 
purposes, the cameras and _ the 
mikes. These should be considered 
nonparticipating observers. You 
perform not to them but for them. 
Look in the direction of the camera 
only if signaled to do so by the 
director. Otherwise keep your eyes 
fixed on the person you're talking 
to or on the thing you are talking 








about. This helps you avoid the 
appearance of  self-consciousness. 
Don’t let your eyes shift about. 
There are few things so distracting 
to a viewer as the wandering eyes 
of a performer. 


6. Handling props and visual 
aids. Handling objects for TV dem- 
onstrations is an art in itself. But 
there are a few general tips that 
should always be kept in mind. 
Rest at least one end of objects on 
the floor or the table, or steady 
them against your chair, your lap, 
or shoulder. If you’re standing, rest 
your elbows lightly against your 
sides for further steadying. This in- 
sures a good close-up, and you 
won't be likely to move an object 
out of camera range. Shifting an 
object only a few inches will move 
it out of a close-up and destroy 
good pictorial composition. 

One of TV’s distinctive assets is 
the close-up shot. Therefore, you 
should concentrate on telling your 
story by actions and demonstra- 
tions shown in close-ups. 


7. Dress. Dress the way you 
would in real life for the situation 
you will depict. Wear blues, grays, 
or pastels rather than white or dark 
colors, which cause “halo” effects. 
Avoid small-patterned prints, her- 
ringbones, or checks because they 
produce the effect of flickering 
neon lights. Women should not 
wear shiny jewelry that is likely to 
cause glare, or hats with brims that 
shade the face. 


Ewatty, as you prepare to plunge 
into TV, remember this important 
point: You, the educators, may be 
the experts on content, but the TV 
station staff are the experts on 
method. Consult with them as 
much as possible before your re- 
hearsals, especially if most of your 
rehearsing must be done outside 
the studio and without the benefit 
of their immediate advice. 

And whenever advice is given, re- 
member that it is based on techni- 
cal knowledge of the requirements 
of TV. A good show, therefore, 
from your point of view and the 
station’s, calls for understanding 
and co-operation. #+ # 
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Communication Is a Two-Way Street 


of language for communicat- 

ing ideas; yet we often slip 
into an attempt to “teach them by 
telling them,” or we try to conduct 
a public-relations campaign by 
merely telling people about a pro- 
gram. We need frequently to re- 
affirm our belief in the importance 
of actually involving people if they 
are to understand us and our pro- 
gram. 

This article describes three dem- 
onstrations which have illustrated 
effectively to teachers, administra- 
tors, and lay people the necessity 
for giving constant attention to the 
methods we use in reaching under- 
standing through communicating 
with people. 

The demonstrations take place 
in this manner: Three pairs of per- 
sons, in turn, enter the demonstra- 
tion room and stand at tables with 
four labeled blocks before them, as 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. A screen between the pair 
prevents their seeing one another. 

Before the demonstrations begin, 
the blocks on one table are ar- 
ranged in a definite pattern; the 
subjects attempt to arrange the 
blocks on the other table in the 
same pattern. The first pair try to 
do this merely by having the person 
with the prearranged blocks give 
instructions to the other person, 
without any two-way conversation. 
The second pair work similarly, ex- 
cept that the person receiving in- 
structions May answer “yes” or 
“no” if asked whether he under- 
stands directions. 

The third pair are allowed com- 
plete freedom of conversation in 
their attempt to arrange the second 
set of blocks correctly. 

The results of the demonstra- 


| LL of us know the inadequacies 


Dr. Kennedy is an instructor, De 
ment of Teacher Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, and co- 
ordinator of student teaching in the 
high schools of Owosso, harlotte, 
and Olivet. 
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tions are these: The first pair rapid- 
ly finish their task, but almost 
never achieve even approximately 
correct placement of the blocks. 
The second pair take a bit longer, 
but also fail to match the arrange- 
ment correctly, in spite of the fact 
that the person arranging the 
blocks thinks he is following in- 
structions and says “‘yes” repeatedly 
when asked if he understands. Pair 
three take longest of all, but usu- 
ally end with correct or nearly cor- 
rect arrangement. 


Turse demonstrations illustrate 
quite vividly the futility of trying 
to get others to understand us un- 
less there is a relationship which 
permits complete freedom of com- 
munication. 

The first demonstration, in 
which communication is one-way 
only, shows us what happens when 
we try to explain an idea by lectur- 
ing to a class. Only if the idea is 
very simple will it be understood. 

The second demonstration illus- 
trates that it is not unusual for a 
student to think and to say he un- 
derstands what has been said even 


W. HENRY KENNEDY 


if he really does not. Thus we can- 
not assume that students under- 
stand us if they merely listen and 
nod their heads. 

The yes-and-no test also shows us 
that repeated instructions can be 
repeatedly misunderstood. 

The third demonstration shows 
the effectiveness of promoting com- 
plete understanding through trying 
out and comparing ideas in a class. 
It shows us that reaching under- 
standing through an exchange of 
words and ideas is time-consuming, 
but it is the only method of the 
three that leads to mutual under- 
standing. 

Active student participation, 
then, appears to be an essential part 
of class work if the ideas of the 
teacher are to be accurately passed 
on to students. 

The points made by these dem- 
onstrations apply equally to out-of- 
class activities, such as PTA meet- 
ings, board meetings, and the like. 
We will all be able to express ideas 
more accurately when we accept the 
give-and-take of group participa- 
tion as a needed function in com- 
munication. # + 


Demonstration of the need for give-and-take in communication is convincing. 
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should be “The Growing 

Edges,” because in education 
there are a number of them. One 
edge is represented by -the knowl- 
edge and speculations about teach- 
ing practices that are in the public 
domain—printed in articles and 
books for anyone to learn about 
who cares to. 

Another growing edge is in the 
minds, notes, and records of edu- 
cational investigators who will, in 
due course, report what they have 
done. These growing edges are not 
yet in the public domain, but they 
will set there. 

Another important growing edge 
is represented by the most enlight- 
ened, creative, thoughtful practice 
of the individual teacher. This is 
his growing edge. 

It seems to me that any individ- 
ual teacher’s edge grows, so to 
speak, in a recognizable pattern. 
This growing or changing or im- 
proving happens to all of us, but 
we rarely examine the process. 

What I say about it here is based 
on my attempts to understand how 
I go about trying to improve my 
own professional behavior as well 
as on what many school people 
have said to me when I asked them: 
“How did you come to change? 
What was the process like? What 
kind of experience did you have as 
you gave up a certain way of teach- 
ing and adopted something bet- 
ter?” 


T" title of this article really 


The first important thing about 
the way a teacher’s edge grows has 


Dr. Corey is dean and professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. He is a member 
of the NEA Defense Commission and of 
the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, 
an NEA department. 
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THE GROWING EDGE 


STEPHEN M. COREY 


to do with what he is trying to ac- 
complish. Whatever a teacher does 
in the classroom as he works with 
his pupils is done, presumably, be- 
cause there are certain ends he 
wants to achieve. There are certain 
attitudes or skills or understand- 
ings he wants to teach. While he 
sizes up a specific teaching-learning 
situation, he has these purposes 
more or less continuously in mind. 
Using whatever resources are avail- 
able to him, he acts to achieve these 
purposes. 

As a teacher proceeds in ways 
that seem promising to him at the 
time, he is on the alert for evidence 
that what he is doing is leading to 
the results he intends. In other 
words, he keeps an eye on the ef- 
fects of his teaching. 

As long as a teacher’s observa- 
tion leads him to believe that what 
he is doing is reasonably successful, 


The Chinese have a story based 
on three or four thousand years of 
civilization. Two Chinese coolies 
were arguing heatedly in the 
midst of a crowd. A stranger ex- 
pressed surprise that no blows 
were being struck. His Chinese 
friend replied, “The man who 
strikes first admits that his ideas 
have given out.” 

—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


he does not change much—his edge 
does not grow. He continues to use 
his old beliefs, attitudes, and un- 
derstandings as he makes decisions 
about what and how he should 
teach. 

Frequently, though, every teach- 
er sees consequences of what he is 
doing which force him to suspect 
that things are not going as he 





wants them to. This is always some- 
what upsetting. 

One of the first things many of 
us do when this happens is to try to 
avoid personal responsibility for 
our lack of success by projecting 
the blame for it on other people: 
Our pupils aren’t motivated. We've 
been given an impossible assign- 
ment. Parents refuse to co-operate. 
No one can teach well under our 
principal, or in our building. 

But most teachers have sufficient 
insight and capacity for self-criti- 
cism to make it hard for them to 
avoid indefinitely the feeling that 
they are responsible for disappoint- 
ing teaching results. This recogni- 
tion of personal inadequacy leads 
to another phase of the improve- 
ment process: The teacher resolves 
to seek and try something different. 

He takes a more careful look at 
what it is he is attempting to do 
with his pupils and at the way he is 
trying to do it. He does this to find 
out more precisely where the diff- 
culty lies. Why, for example, do his 
efforts to encourage high-school 
youth to enjoy Shakespeare fail to 
reach some of them? 


Tue insights a teacher reaches as 
to the specific cause of his inade- 
quacy lead rather directly to anoth- 
er phase of the change or growth 
process—a search for methods or 
materials that have more promise. 

This quest may involve many 
different activities. A teacher may 
talk to his colleagues or do some 
reading in professional journals or 
books. He may re-examine his past 
experience for hints about improve- 
ment. Throughout this process, 
whatever occurs to him that might 
be better is appraised in his imagi- 
nation before he actually tries it. 

After a time, and as a result of 
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this search and imaginative testing, 
the teacher decides to try some- 
thing that he hasn’t tried before. 
This actual trial of an innovation 
is another aspect of the change or 
growth process. A new and different 
kind of behavior is actually put in- 
to practice, and its effects are ob- 
served carefully. If these effects are 
consistent with the purposes the 
teacher had in mind, he is disposed 
to try the new method or material 
again under similar circumstances. 
He has learned or changed. 

This, it seems to me, is the kind 
of process all of us experience as we 
try to improve. However, this proc- 
ess can be of high quality or of 
low quality: objective, involving an 
earnest search for evidence and for 
new things to try, on the one hand; 
careless, subjective, and opinion- 
ated on the other. 

Our professional edge grows 
fastest when we have learned to ap- 
proach our experimenting and 
changing in as thorough, exacting, 
and objective a way as possible. 
When we discipline ourselves to do 
so, we increase our assurance that a 
change represents improvement. 
We depend less on authority and 
rule of thumb and more on ration- 
al and analytical diagnosis in re- 
solving our teaching difficulties. 


Thus experimental approach to 
teaching is more likely to take 
place under some conditions than 
under others. Not many teachers 
are going to experiment, for exam- 
ple, if they are led to believe that 
every experiment has to turn out 
successfully. 

Nor are teachers likely to do 
much experimenting if they feel 
that they are the only ones who are 
taking these chances. This is one 
reason why it is advantageous for 
groups of teachers to experiment 
together. 

In addition, the general spirit of 
the times undoubtedly has an effect 
upon the disposition of people to 
try to grow or to use the method of 
intelligence in tackling their prob- 
lems. General uncertainty or anx- 
iety about the future is not condu- 
cive to experimentation in school. 

Changing or “growing our edges” 
is often painful to many of us and 
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always painful to some. We do not 
know as much as we should about 
willingness to change. 

Before too long, some psycholo- 
gist is going to develop an instru- 
ment that will measure our general 
disposition to change, to entertain 
rather than memorize new ideas, 
and to experiment with different 
and more promising behavior. 

This test will be quite different 
from an intelligence test. It will not 
measure memory or speed of habit 
formation. It will face the person 
taking it with a large number of 
situations involving change or 
promise of change. Those who re- 
sist strongly all suggested modifica- 
tions in their present habits of eat- 
ing, or dressing, or arranging furni- 


ture, or thinking about the Rus- 
sians, will get a low score. 

Those who say that under cer- 
tain circumstances they might eat 
a caterpillar, wear exotic clothes in 
public, experiment with telling the 
truth in social situations, or try to 
be a resource to children rather 
than a “director” will get a higher 
score. 

If and when this test becomes 
available, I would like to see it 
heavily weighted in any battery of 
criteria used to select school teach- 
ers and administrators and univer- 
sity professors. The edges of school 
people would grow much faster if, 
to start with, they were somewhat 
sympathetic with, rather than over- 
ly resistant to, change. #+# 


The improvement process usually involves a search for new tools, 
For example, Allene Archer of Baltimore, Maryland, has success- 
fully used many visual aids in teaching high-school mathematics. 
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Flint community schools are lighting the way to greater community service. 


quipped: “Youth is a wonder- 

ful thing. What a crime to 
waste it on children.” I’d like to 
paraphrase that idea and ask: “Our 
public schools are wonderful insti- 
tutions; why must they be used ex- 
clusively for children?” 

One of the greatest wastes in this 
country occurs when communities 
lock up their school buildings 
weekday evenings, week ends, and 
in summer. In Flint, Michigan, the 
entire community finances and the 
entire community uses its schools— 
day and night, all year round. 

After visiting the Flint public 
schools, Secretary of Defense Neil 
McElroy commented: 


({ avi BERNARD SHAW _ once 


People all over the country have 
been concerned with the comparative 
sterility of school buildings after regu- 
lar daily classes are dismissed. Here in 
Flint you’ve tackled that problem and 
really done something about it. 


The Flint Board of Education 


Dr, Manley is director of the Mott 
Foundation Program of the _ Flint 
(Michigan) Board of Education. 


A national workshop to stimulate and 
study the community-school concept in 
action will be held in Flint March 
10-12. It will be cosponsored by the 
Mott Foundation and the American 
Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation (NEA). 
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thinks it is much wiser and more 
economical to house adult educa- 
tion, recreation, and some health 
services in the regular public 
schools than to use tax revenue for 
recreation centers and other munic- 
ipal facilities that duplicate those 
available in the schools—with in- 
sufficient funds left for adequate 
school staff, leadership, supplies, 
and equipment. 


How are the Flint schools used 
in nonschool hours? 

Soon after the bells clang at the 
end of the regular school day, stu- 
dents troop into school gyms for 
such recreational programs as danc- 
ing, roller skating, and games. 
Youngsters also hurry into class- 
rooms and shops for such activities 
as cooking, woodworking, arts and 
crafts, glee-club rehearsals, dra- 
matics, sculpturing, ceramics, and— 
believe it or not—special classes in 
such subjects as foreign languages, 
advanced science, and remedial 
reading. 

After dinner and on week ends, 
the young people return to their 
schools with their parents for night 
school and recreation. There are 
more than 900 individual classes; 
and, in addition, junior- and sen- 


ior-high teen clubs meet and carry 
on various activities, including 
sports and dancing. 

During the summer vacation, the 
school-year program continues at 
every school. Over 20 different ac- 
tivities from sewing to swimming 
involve more than 20,000 boys and 
girls as well as many parents. 


Key men in the Flint plan are 
the community-school directors, of 
whom there are 34 at present. 
These men customarily arrive at 
their schools at noon, teach after- 
noon classes, and then are in charge 
of the after-school and evening pro- 
grams in their schools. 

Usually a member of the regular 
physical-education staff, each direc- 
tor is carefully selected for leader- 
ship ability, personality, intelli- 
gence, education, sincerity, and en- 
thusiasm. Under the guidance of 
his school principal, and with the 
assistance of other school-staff mem- 
bers and representatives of the 
community, each director plans the 
community program for his school. 

To help the directors learn about 
and provide for community needs 
and wants, lay leaders serve in each 
neighborhood where there is a 
community-school program. These 
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interested parents, trained by the 
' directors, make regular calls on the 
families in their blocks, assist with 
surveys of family interests, and in- 
form their neighbors about activi- 
ties in the schools. These leaders 
meet regularly with their directors 
to report reactions and help plan 
tailor-made community programs 
for their neighborhoods. 

A school’s community council— 
representatives of all the groups 
that have activities in that school— 
also meets regularly with the prin- 


® cipal and the director to work on 


the school’s community program. 


Warurre do the community-school 
directors come from, and how are 
they prepared? 

About half of them have come 
up through the Flint school system. 
Since much of the after-school ac- 
tivity could be classified as recrea- 
tion and physical education, it is 
often desirable that the directors be 
qualified physical-education teach- 
ers. 

But inservice education is uti- 
doubtedly necessary (and is expect- 
ed of directors) because their new 
roles call for many skills in counsel- 
ing, leadership, and public rela- 
tions—subjects not emphasized in 
their previous schooling or experi- 
ence. 

This inservice education is of- 
fered by Eastern Michigan College 
and Michigan State University at 
the request of the Flint Board of 
Education. The course for direc- 
tors is cut to fit their needs: The 
Flint school system is their field of 
study; actual day-to-day problems 
are their subject matter. Professors 
come to Flint weekly from the uni- 
versities to conduct classes for the 
directors and others interested in 
this field. 

Now available to those taking 
this specialized schooling are mas- 
ter’s degrees and director’s degrees 
in| community-school administra- 
tion. 


Tue personable and enthusiastic 
young extroverts who serve as com- 
munity directors have many tales 
to tell about their jobs. Most sto- 
ries concern the increased public 
support of the schools as the result 
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of adult participation in the 
school’s program. 

For example, one building di- 
rector tells of a father in his neigh- 
borhood who was always “sounding 
off” about “expensive school build- 
ings.” 

“Now you take those big school 
gyms!” said the father. 

“But,” the director replied, 
“they’re used night and day by the 
whole community—classes during 
the school day, roller skating or stu- 
dents’ games after school. Adults as 
well as kids come for square danc- 
ing, volleyball, or other activities in 
the evenings. They’re used by 
young and old, together and sep- 
arately—scouts, men’s clubs, wom- 
en’s groups.” 

“Yes, I know but... .” 

“Why don’t you come down to- 
night and play ball with your son? 
It’s your gym. You'll have a lot of 
fun and get to know Jimmie and 
your neighbors a little better, too.” 

From this reluctant involvement 
in his neighborhood school’s rec- 
reation program, Jimmie’s father 
became genuinely interested in the 
total school program. Today, he is 
active in the PTA, he is this year’s 


president of the men’s club in the 
school, and—needless to say—he is 
now a strong school supporter. 

Other directors also point out 
that one result of getting fathers 
interested in their schools via the 
community program is that in Flint 
today many men play leading roles 
in their PTA’s. Formerly parent 
groups were made up largely of 
mothers. 


Anorner school director in a 
recent meeting declared that not 
only does involving parents in the 
school program benefit them di- 
rectly and improve their attitude 
toward the school, but it cements 
parents’ relationship with their 
children and with other people in 
the community. Furthermore, it 
heightens their children’s interest 
in the school. 

He told of a teen-age girl from 
an underprivileged area who was 
on the brink of delinquency. Her 
mother’s words of warning went 
unheeded. To the daughter, the 
mother was “from Squaresville— 
still living in the horse-and-buggy 
days.” 

After the principal and the di- 
rector had counseled the mother 
and daughter and had talked them 
into attending a few mother-daugh- 
ter nights in the school gym, the 


In the main lobby, the schedule of activities for each com- 
munity school holds something of interest for every age. 
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daughter confessed she hadn’t real- 
ized her mother was “such a regu- 
lar gal.”’ 

Not all their problems were 
solved, of course, but bringing 
mother and daughter closer to- 
gether in an informal atmosphere 
of mutual activity has improved the 
situation greatly. In such an at- 
mosphere, a director or a principal 
can frequently do a more effective 
job of counseling students and par- 
ents than can be done in a more 
formal situation. 

There is another advantage in 
acquainting these adults with the 
school system: The knowledge and 
interest they develop helps the 
schools in attempts to increase 
their financial base. In 1957, more 
than 80% of Flint voters approved 
an increased millage tax to aid the 
community's schools. 


Tae many hundreds of educa- 
tors from all over the world who 
visit Flint schools each year invari- 
ably ask how the city has been able 
to translate the dream of commu- 
nity schools into reality. A partial 
answer: the Mott Foundation. 

During the depression of the 
1930’s, Charles S. Mott, a former 
mayor of Flint and a wealthy in- 
dustrialist, decided he could best 
help Flint improve itself by sup- 
plementing the services of the pub- 
lic schools. 
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Begun in 1935 as a modest sup- 
plementary fund of $6000 to en- 
able the schools to keep some of 
their recreational facilities open 
after school hours, the Mott Foun- 
dation today supplies a forward- 
looking Flint Board of Education 
with about $1 million a year of the 
board’s $15-million budget. This 
money is earmarked for special 
projects recommended by the 
board and approved by the foun- 
dation. 

The Mott money is considered 
“risk money for pump-priming.”’ It 
has made possible such develop- 
ments as the community-school di- 
rectors, new  community-school 
buildings, additions to existing 
buildings, an adult-education pro- 
gram, a recreation program, a di- 


rector-training program, and many 
other school-related projects. 


Nor every community can be 
blessed with a Mott Foundation. 
But I believe that most communi- 
ties can have community-centered 
schools for the benefit of children 
and adults. (If the Flint schools 
lacked Mott funds, the loss could 
be made up at a cost of only about 
two cents a day for each taxpayer.) 

A program doesn’t have to spring 
full-blown. If just one school in 
your community has a gym that is 
not used during nonschool hours 
and a good prospective community- 
school director, it should not be too 
dificult to figure out where and 
how to begin your own community- 
school program! +s 


Square dancing on Thursday nights during the winter is one of the most 
popular adult recreational activities in community-school gyms. Over 1500 
adults participated in this phase of the Yecreational program last year. 
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Flint’s community schools are so 
arranged that by cutting off cor- 
ridors with accordion § doors, 
needed facilities can be used 
without opening other parts of 
the building. 
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The Conant Recommendations 


on the American high school 


general and elective courses. 
The general courses are gen- 
eral education. They should be re- 
quired, as follows: four years of 
English; three or four years of so- 
cial studies, including two years of 
history (one, American), and a 
twelfth-grade course in American 
problems or American government; 
one year of mathematics (algebra 
or general mathematics); and at 
least one year of science, which 
might well be either biology or 
general physical science. 

General education includes 9 or 
10 courses requiring homework and 
takes about half the pupil’s time. 
The other requirements should be 
elective courses, with a significant 
sequence of courses as a central core. 


j 


HIGH-SCHOOL program contains 
ih 


Ability Grouping 


In the required subjects (with 
the exception of the course in 
American problems) and in subjects 
elected by students with a wide 
range of ability, pupils should be 
grouped according to ability, sub- 
ject by subject. Three groups usu- 
ally are enough: one for the more 
able in the subject, one for the 
middle group, and one for the slow 


James B. Conant has been studying the 
American high school since 1957 under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. 


Dr. Conant, president emeritus of Har- 
vard University, is a member of NEA’s 
Educational Policies Commission. His 
report, The American High School To- 
day, was published in January by 
McGraw (140p. $2.50 cloth-bound; $1 
paper-bound). In addition, his findings 
about American secondary schools have 
received wide coverage—as, for example, 
in the February 3 issue of Look maga- 
zine. 

The material contained in this article 
appears in complete form in Dr. Con- 
ant Looks at American High Schools, a 
booklet obtainable from the National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools, 9 
E. 40th St., New York 16. 1958. 12p. 
Single copy free; 5¢ each in quantity. 
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learners who really need special 
attention. In this arrangement, a 
pupil might be in a top section in 
English, but in a middle section in 
mathematics. There should be no 
hard and fast lines. 


Diversified Talents Require 
Diversified Electives 


High-school pupils cannot be 
neatly divided into categories ac- 
cording to academic ability. How- 
ever, it is useful to think in terms 
of groups, if it be remembered that 
assignment to these groups must 
remain flexible. ; 

1. The highly gifted are some 
3% of the pupil population, na- 
tionally. In some schools they are 
too few for special classes. In this 
case, a special counselor should be 
assigned to the group as a tutor to 
see to it that the pupils take chal- 
lenging courses and develop their 
special interests. Where numbers 
are adequate, these pupils should 
be in classes under the Advanced 
Placement Program of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. This 
program begins advanced work 
early and culminates in college- 
level courses in the twelfth grade. 

2. The academically talented are 
the top 15% to 20% nationally. 
For them, the following program 
is strongly recommended: four 
years of mathematics, three years 
of science, four years of one foreign 
language, and the required courses 
in English and social studies. As an 
alternative, three years of a second 
foreign language may be taken with 
a reduction of one year each of 
mathematics and science in the 
original prescription. 

This is not to say that the pupils 
below the top 15% to 20% should 
not take academic electives in ad- 
dition to the required academic 
courses. But they may not be able 


to handle so full a program as can 
the academically talented, and the 
electives should be chosen carefully 
each year with the aid of the coun- 
selor. 

3. Pupils interested in develop- 
ing skills which are marketable 
directly on graduation should be 
enrolled in the regular English, 
social-studies, and other courses re- 
quired for graduation, and should 
not be isolated from the other pu- 
pils. 

For boys, there should be indus- 
trial-arts courses made available 
first. Then mechanical-drawing, 
shop-work, and other vocational 
courses should follow. Federal aid 
through the Smith-Hughes Act is 
available for these vocational pro- 
grams. 

The nature and extent of these 
programs should depend on _ the 
employment opportunities in the 
area. In each specialized trade there 
should be an advisory committee 
from labor and management in the 
community. 

For girls and some boys there 
should be the range of business- 
education courses. 

In communities suited to them, 
programs in distributive education 
and diversified occupation should 
be offered. 

4. Pupils whose reading skill is 
markedly low—say, sixth-grade abil- 
ity in the ninth grade—should re- 
ceive special instruction under 
teachers who are interested in work- 
ing with this group and who are 
sympathetic with its problems. 
Remedial reading should be part of 
the work, and special textbooks 
should be provided. 

The elective courses should in- 
clude simple vocational work but 
ought not to be part of the regular 
vocational programs. This group 
should not be confused with the 
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mentally retarded pupils, whose 
education in some states is provided 
in the regular high schools through 
special teachers and with the help 
of special state funds. 


Individualized Programs 


It should be school policy that 
every pupil has an individualized 
program. There should be no classi- 
fication by tracks, as academic, vo- 
cational, etc. However, in advising 
pupils, counselors should recom- 
mend sequences established by 
school-board policy as suggested 
under item 2 of the diversified-tal- 
ents recommendation. Considera- 
tion should always be given to 
sensible program changes requested 


by pupils. 
The Counseling System 


In a comprehensive high school 
of adequate size, there must be 
counseling. It should start in the 
elementary school and be articu- 
lated with the secondary school. 
There should be one _ full-time 
counselor for every 250 to 300 stu- 
dents in the high school. Counselors 
should have had teaching experi- 
ence and should have professional 
training for counseling. They 
should be sympathetic with the 
entire school program and, with- 
out bias, should counsel students 
on the basis of ability and worthy 
goais. 


English Composition 


To insure the development of 
ability to write English, half of the 
time devoted to English should be 





given to composition. Pupils should 
average one theme a week, and 
themes should be corrected by the 
teacher and discussed with the 
pupils. To allow time for these 
themes, English teachers should be 
assigned to teach no more than 
100 pupils. 

A school-wide composition test 
should be given annually, and in 
the ninth and eleventh grades those 
tests should be corrected by both 
a pupil’s teacher and a test com- 
mittee. Pupils who do not obtain 
grades in the eleventh-grade test 
commensurate with their ability 
should take a special composition 
course in the twelfth grade. 


Foreign Languages 


A school board should offer the 
third and fourth years of a foreign 
language, no matter how few en- 
roll. Counselors should urge stu- 
dents to complete four years of a 
foreign language if the students 
show ability in the foreign-Janguage 
field. Competence does not result 
from two years of foreign-language 
study in a high school. School pol- 
icy should recommend the study of 
a foreign language for at least three 
years, and preferably for four. 


The Academic Inventory 

The academic inventory is a de- 
vice for examining the programs 
elected by the students during their 
four years. It should be requested 
of the principal by the board of 
education each year for the grad- 
uating class. 

If the distribution of academic 





High Schools of Sufficient Size 


@ Most of the recommendations 
made by Dr. Conant are directed 
to schoolboard members. However, 
the following recommendation is 
directed to lay citizens: 

Un tess a high school has a grad- 
uating class of at least 100, that 
school is too small to offer a suf- 
ficiently diversified curriculum to 
meet the needs of all its pupils and 
the needs of our nation. 

More than half of our 23,000 high 
schools do not meet the minimum 


criterion of a graduating class of 
100. In fact, 30% of our high-school 
pupils attend high schools too small 
to do an adequate job. 

Citizens should face this situation 
realistically and resolutely. The 
small high school should be elimi- 
nated by district reorganization. 
When persons say that geography 
will not allow consolidation of high 
schools, we should be sure that it is 
not human nature that is the pro- 
hibiting agent. 





ability in the school corresponds 
to the national norm, the academic- 
inventory form should be com- 
pleted for each pupil in the top 
15% of the graduating class. With 
name omitted, the form should 
state the sex of the pupil, ability 
level, the courses taken during the 
four years, and the grades that were 
obtained. 

Examination of the summary of 
the inventory will show to what 
extent the academically talented 
pupils have studied the subjects 
they should have studied, and will 
roughly measure the efficacy of the 
counseling system. If ability distri- 
bution in the school is abnormal, 
the percent of pupils included 
should be increased or decreased 
accordingly. 


Rank in Class 


The school board should stop 
the practice of designating rank in 
class by marks received and the 
practice of naming a valedictorian. 
Since class rank is calculated by 
averaging the grades in all subjects, 
bright pupils often elect easy cours- 
es in order to insure receiving high 
grades and high class standing. 
This fact was brought out in an 
examination of the programs sent 
us by a number of schools. 


Academic-Honors List 


Each year a list should be pub- 


lished of the graduates who elected 
the recommended sequences for the 
academically talented and made an 
honors average in these courses. 
This achievement might be indi- 
cated by a seal or notation on the 
diplomas of these pupils. There 
should also be suitable recognition 
of pupils with outstanding achieve- 
ment in other sequences in the pro- 
gram of studies. 


Supplement to the Diploma 


In addition to the diploma, each 
graduate should receive a durable 
record of all courses studied and 
the grades obtained. The existence 
of this record should be so well 
publicized that employers ask to 
see the record of courses rather 
than the diploma when question- 
ing a job applicant about his edu- 


cation. + + 
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with a limited student body 

offer both general education 
and prevocational training and at 
the same time spend tax money 
efficiently? 

Such a program might well in- 
clude as many as 10 courses in each 
of the prevocational areas and 20 
courses in general education. This 
could mean 50 courses in all, and, 
in a high school of 200 students, 
the resulting number of classes 
would probably require at least 16 
teachers, as well as a great deal of 
space and equipment. Obviously, a 
high school of 200 students cannot 
provide such a program and at the 
same time operate efficiently. 

What, then, can the small school 
district do to secure the benefits of 
adequate training for its youth of 
high-school age? 

Perhaps the most drastic measure 
is that of consolidation with one or 
more adjacent districts. This may 
solve the problem in question, but 
it may create other problems in- 
volving transportation and _ physi- 
cal facilities. 

Whether or not consolidation 
represents an acceptable solution 
to the problems of the small high 
school depends on the situation in 
the individual district. In some 
districts consolidation may not only 
solve the problem but may also re- 
sult in better education for each 
dollar spent. In sparsely settled 
areas and in districts which for 
various reasons are determined to 
retain their identity, consolidation 
or annexation may be unaccept- 
able. 

In some instances, a_ limited 
number of the advantages of con- 
solidation may be obtained through 


H= can a small high school 


Dr. Sumption is director of field serv- 
ices, College of Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. He has been a high- 
school principal in Ohio and director 
of personnel, St. Louis public schools. 
Those who read the box with Dr. 
Conant’s article on page 54 of this 
Journal will be especially interested in 
Dr. Sumption’s viewpoint. 

Dr. Sumption has discussed this topic in 
detail in his booklet, The Problem of 
the Small High School, published by 
the Office of Field Services, 309 Gregory 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, and 
available from that office at 15¢ per 
copy; 20% discount on 20 or more 
copies. 
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What About the 
Small High School? 


MERLE R. SUMPTION 


informal co-operative arrangements 
by two or more districts. 

For example, one district might 
extend its industrial-arts training 
to include students of a neighbor- 
ing district, which in turn would 
provide a broad foreign-language 
program for students of both dis- 
tricts. 

Such an arrangement involves 
transportation of pupils during the 
school day; nevertheless, it is quite 
practical when the schools are with- 
in 8 or 10 miles of one another. Un- 
der this type of arrangement, it is 
also possible to exchange the serv- 
ices of teachers in such special fields 
as remedial reading, music, and 
speech correction. 

Financial arrangements for ex- 
changes may be worked out by the 
boards of education concerned, on 
the basis of the number of pupils, 
salaries of teachers involved, or a 
similar formula. 


Exeansion of the services ren- 
dered by the intermediate district 
offers certain definite possibilities 
for aid to the small high school. 
Special services such as guidance, 
psychological testing, and counsel- 
ing can be made available to the 


small high school through a central 
staff provided by the intermediate 
district. 

Adequate health services can be 
economically provided to the small 
high school by such a district. Sup- 
plementary instructional services 
may also be brought to the small 
high school by traveling teachers, 
who can serve three or four schools 
each day. 

Curriculum services commonly 
provided by the intermediate dis- 
trict are of two general types: per- 
sonnel services, such as those pro- 
vided by a curriculum supervisor; 
supplying of materials, such as li- 
brary supplies and audio-visual 
equipment. 

The education of exceptional 
children is also an area in which 
the intermediate district can func- 
tion relatively efficiently and pro- 
vide considerable help to the small 
high school. 

Regional technical and vocation- 
al schools can offer programs which 
effectively supplement the small 
high school’s offerings. These 
schools can operate economically 
with the relatively large enroll- 
ments possible in an intermediate 
district. They can also provide 
adult-education programs which 
are beyond the reach of the local 
high school. 

Under the laws of several states, 
junior or community colleges may 
be jointly supported by a number 
of districts. In this way, students in 
sufficient numbers to allow efficient 
operation of the two-year college 
may be ensured. 


Tue reorganization of grades is 
an internal measure which may be 
used to increase the high-school en- 
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rollment and thus improve educa- 
tional efficiency. The most common 
form of reorganization for this pur- 
pose is the incorporation of the 
seventh and eighth grades into the 
high school. Such a measure will 
usually add more than 50% to the 
enrollment of the typical small 
four-year high school. 

This grade organization is known 
as the 6-6 plan. It can be accom- 
plished without district boundary 
changes and provides opportunity 
for exploratory experiences in the 
program for pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades. 

In some six-year high schools, 
the younger students spend half of 
their school day in home-room 
study programs and the remainder 
of the session in departmentalized 
courses (courses which require the 
use of specialized space facilities 
and equipment). 

In the six-year high school, such 
facilities and equipment, as well as 
teaching personnel, can be more ef- 
ficiently utilized than would be the 
case in the four-year high school. 
The increase in enrollment secured 
by expanding the grade range often 
permits broadening of the curricu- 
lum without increasing the per- 
capita cost of the program. 


Ix THE United States today, ap- 
proximately 2000 public high 
schools enroll fewer than 50 pupils; 
over one-half of all public high 
schools in the country enroll fewer 
than 200 pupils. These facts should 
be a matter of serious concern to 
professional educators and lay citi- 
zens alike. 

In a society which grows more 
complex year after year, the re- 
sponsibilities of our educational 
system grow apace. And in addi- 
tion, the financial needs of our 
schools are rapidly outgrowing the 
archaic taxing systems of many 
states and straining financial re- 
sources of others. 

We find ourselves today in a 
situation which demands a solution 
to the problem of the small high 
school. A united effort by profes- 
sional and lay people directed at 
this problem is essential if educa- 
tion is to meet the challenge of 
changing times. - 
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Under the Murray-Metcalf bill, 


What Would Your State Get? 


Tue Murray-Metcalf bill, as in- 
troduced in the 86th Congress, 
would provide federal funds to in- 
dividual states in proportion to the 
school-age population of each state. 
The bill specifically assures against 
federal interference in school con- 
trol. It is supported by the NEA 


and by senators and representatives 
of both major parties. 

The chart below shows the esti- 
mated allotments to individual 
states for the school years 1959-60, 
1960-61, 1961-62, and 1962-63, 
based on projections of each state’s 
school-age population.* 











1959-60 allot- 1960-61 allot- 1961-62 allot- 1962-63 allot- 
ments: $25 per ments: $50 per ments: $75 per ments: * $100 per 
States estimated child, estimated child, estimated child, estimated child, 
5-17 years 5-17 years 5-17 years 5-17 years 
1 2 3 4 5 

Continental United States. . . $1,085,000,000 $2,243,100,000 $3,450,900,000 $4,745,900,000 
PO EP ey 22,275,000 44,950,000 67,425,000 90,100,000 
Alaska. . . 1,350,000 3, ,000 $ i 7,100,000 
Arizona 7,975,000 16,950,000 26,850,000 38,000,000 
Arkansas . 11,675,000 23,150,000 33,900,000 44,200,000 
California. ... av% 87,800,000 185,600,000 291,750,000 410,500,000 
TN VG rye on 11,100,000 23,300,000 36,450,000 50,700,000 
Connecticut. ............. 13,525,000 28,150,000 43,350,000 60,000,000 
NS So a a eg Se 2,775.000 5,850,000 9, y 13,200,000 
District of Columbia... .... 4,025,000 8,450,000 12,975,000 17,800,000 
PN .i-d-45-0 s'cs.om Ohae ode 26,700,000 56,800,000 90,525,000 128,800,000 
PR rey 26,725,000 54,750,000 83,550,000 113,600,000 
SING. 14 nin bre creak kb eeire 4,525,000 9,250,000 14,100,000 19,000,000 
SN Aa Bank Sad he abc 57,950,000 120,200,000 185,550, 257,100,000 
OF ESE ETE ee ee 29,250,000 60,750,000 93,825,000 129;600,000 
BN) 6 ak + koa Sn odes Ke 17,250,000 35,250,000 53,700,000 73,000,000 
ESE Ope rare 13,250,000 27,500,000 42,450,000 58,300,000 
NING - . Ss dW anclnteeca 20,475,000 41,400,000 62,250,000 83,400,000 
SDs. a's fe bucea bees 22,050,000 45,600,000 70,350,000 95,700,000 
Ss ne ES lias he cindwie® 5,825,000 11,850,000 17,850,000 24,000,000 
ESS RR eye ee 19,000,000 39,700,000 61,575,000 85,800,000 
Massachusetts............. 27,050,000 55,250,000 83,775,000 113,800,000 
Se ee 51,400,000 107,450,000 167,400,000 233,700,000 
DINERS i kn aoe aes eas 21,550,000 44,500,000 68,325,000 93,800,000 
SN EP ere 15,625,000 31,450,000 47,100,000 62,400,000 
NS I ry ea 24,900,000 51,200,000 78,375,000 107,400,000 
IN ey 5 titaniaan Sse anole 4,525,000 9,350,000 14,475,000 20,000,000 
DNA. cA o-k sn diccna ses , 4 18,350,000 28,200,000 38,400,000 
GE: ccd oe Sa aeons ae 1,750,000 3,800,000 6,150,000 8,800,000 
New Hampshire.......... 3,425,000 7,000,000 10,725,000 14,700,000 
NE SRE a er 33,225,000 69,250,000 107,025,000 148,700,000 
New Mexico............. 6,300,000 13,150,000 20,475,000 28,300,000 
OS Te ee 90,350,000 185,450,000 285,300,000 392,200,000 
North Carolina. .......... 31,325,000 63,900,000 97,125,000 131,100,000 
North Dakote............. 4,400,000 9,000,000 13,650,000 18,300,000 
ARSE S cay SEN at og 18 58,650,000 122,300,000 189,825,000 264,300,000 
SINR S % .\a50's 5 .d0 45 Stem 13,925,000 28,000,000 42,000,000 55,900,000 
SO oa is vee 7 cee 11,250,000 23,200,000 35,550,000 48,599,000 
Pennsylvania.............. 64,925,000 132,900,000 201,900,000 275,109,000 
Rhode Island............. 4,875,000 10,050,000 15,300,000 20, 000 
South Carolina........... 17,925,000 36,700,000 55,800,000 75,300,000 
South Dakota. ...........-. 4,600,000 9,450,000 14,475,000 19,600,000 
Tennessee... . oa 22,900,000 46,500,000 70,050,000 94,200,000 
exas.... 63,825,000 132,950,000 206,475,000 285,300,000 
Utah. . . 4 6,425,000 13,350,000 20,625,000 28,500,000 
RG. on Wy wisp Rap tm 4 2,325,000 4,700,000 7,050,000 9,500,000 
ee pes 25,450,000 52,550,000 80,625,000 110,400,000 
Washington.............. 17,675,000 36,100,000 56,250,000 77,200,000 
West Virginia............ 13,175,000 26,250,000 38,775,000 51,100,000 
Wisconsin........ thie 24,675,000 51,050,000 78,525,000 108,100,000 
MRED Faw at sad ao cess 2,175,000 4,500,000 6,900,000 9,400,009 


* The projections of school-age populetion used in preparing this table were made by the U.S. Bureau of the 


Census at the request and expense of the Research Division of the National Education Association. 


he series of 


projections of school-age population used in this table were made under the assumption that the 1950-57 pattern 
and level of net interstate migration for the ege gr (5-17 years) will continue throughout the projection period. 


This series of projections was selected by the N 


A Research Division from a group of three series based on different 


assumptions regarding future internal migration for the age group. 


* Estimates of state allotments appearing in this column will be subject to changes resulting from the application 
of the maintenance of state and local effort provision of the bill which will not be operative until the fourth year thet 


allotments are made under the Murray-Metcalf Bill. 


Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and other U.S. territories are covered by provisions of the bill, but are not included 
in the chart for technical reasons. 
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ou watch him as he stares out 
VY tne window, one hand com- 

fortably supporting his chin, 
the other toying aimlessly with a 
pencil. Johnny is daydreaming 
again. 

You don’t have to stop to analyze 
the situation, because you've al- 
ready figured it out—for Johnny 
and for two or three of the other 
bright children in your fourth- 
grade class. Their daydreaming, 
short attention spans, and reading 
below intellectual levels tell you 
that they are bored by what they 
are doing. 

You recognize the seriousness of 
this problem. The criticisms of Ad- 
miral Rickover and others, the 
plans of James B. Conant, the hun- 
dreds of articles and books on the 
gifted, the experimental programs 
in communities across the country 
—all these have made you aware of 
the possible neglect of our gifted 
children and of the need for adapt- 
ing programs on all levels to the 
individual’s aptitudes and abilities. 

Other facts have probably also 
sharpened your awareness of how 
important it is to provide for the 
needs of bright children. You may 
know, for example, that: 

@ It has been estimated that chil- 
dren with IQ’s of 140 waste a good 
deal of their time in the average 
classroom; those at the 170 level 
waste even more. 


Dr. Abraham is head, Division of Spe- 
cial Education, Arizona State Univer- 
sity, Tempe. He is the author of 
Common Sense About Gifted Children 
(Harper & Brothers, 1958) and of many 
articles about the gifted. Photo from 
Bakersfield (California) public schools. 
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The Bright Child in 


the Klementary Classroom 


By WILLARD ABRAHAM 








@ What happens to boys and 
girls from infancy on enters into 
their decision to drop out of school, 
but what happens to them in the 
first few grades of school has a par- 
ticularly important influence. 

@ Over half of the top 25% of 
our high-school graduates never 
finish college, a disturbing figure 
of about 240,000 each year. 

@ College graduates on the aver- 
age have lifetime earnings more 
than $100,000 higher than those of 
high-school graduates ($268,000 
versus $165,000), indicating the 
personal practical importance of 
reducing the number of dropouts, 
especially among bright students. 


Bor just knowing that gifted 
children are presenting a problem 
is not enough. You want to know, 
too, what you can do about it. 
There is no quick answer to this, 
no panacea which will provide the 
golden touch for each bright child. 
No single school organization or 
teaching method will invariably 
meet the needs of all these children. 

However, we may be able to find 
some guidance if we look at a few 
of the difficulties met daily by teach- 
ers concerned with bright children 
and at some of the solutions that 
are being tried. 

The problem of individualizing 
instruction. “I have 45 students,” 
one teacher said. “This is supposed 
to be fifth grade, but they read on 
levels from the second to the tenth 
grade. Their IQ range is 80 to 145 
or more. Even knowing that this 
isn’t abnormal doesn’t help me 
solve the problem of the children 
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who need the help I don’t have 
time to give them.” 

A few attempts to deal with this 
common dilemma have included 
careful selection of teaching as- 
sistants and student teachers, and 
use of an adjusted daily schedule 
which allows classes to be reorgan- 
ized for an hour of two, so that 
students may go to the teacher best 
prepared to foster their special in- 
terests and aptitudes, whether in 
creative writing, science, or another 
field. 

Other suggested solutions include 
having a staggered school day 
(some children arrive earlier, 
others stay later, in the same class- 
room) or changing from the lock- 
step of school entry at the age of 
six to an entry plan based on abil- 
ity. 

The problem of cost. “Our 
school is broke,” another teacher 
commented. “We don’t have a cent 
for anything extra the children may 
need. How can we enrich the pro- 
gram without the riches?” 

The solution isn’t a simple one, 
but it would be a rare community 
that wouldn’t respond to the needs 
of its children if the facts were 
presented in terms of a specific 
need for the kind of laboratory, 
library, or classroom that will chal- 
lenge the vibrant academic inter- 
ests of these children. We have 
much to learn in education about 
getting at the pocketbook of the 
community by the skillful use of 
pictures and of facts that make an 
appeal to the heart and emotions. 

The problem of feeling threat- 
ened. “They're actually smarter 
than I am,” commented one shy 
teacher. “What can I possibly teach 
them? I don’t even understand 
what they’re talking about when 
they go into details about some- 
thing very technical, like satellites.” 

We can get one thing straight 
immediately: There are many class- 
rooms where the brightest student 
has a higher IQ than his teacher. 
But maturity and experience are on 
our side. 

Other factors can help, too: the 
ability to identify our own limita- 
tions; the knowledge of where to 
seek assistance—in nearby colleges, 
in recent professional literature, in 
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our professional organizations; and 
the possibilities of the adjusted 
daily schedule mentioned earlier. 


There are other problems even 
more serious than those discussed 
thus far. Here are a few of the most 
important ones: 

The concept of enrichment. 
Some persons still have the attitude 
that gifted children can be taught 
merely by adding to the amount of 
work expected of them. However, 
these children do not need five 
more problems because the first 
five were done so fast and so well. 
They need materials and curricu- 


Just as we are composed of 
spirit and body, we are also 
composed of a part that turns 
outward and a part that turns 
inward. A personality that turns 
only inward is retreating from 
the social reality; and the per- 
sonality that turns only outward 
is fleeing from the reality of the 
hidden self.—Sydney J. Harris. 


lums based on questions of depth 
and understanding. 

Real enrichment means offerings 
in fields new to the elementary 
school (like foreign languages) . It 
means providing learning richer jn 
detail and meaning than that which 
less capable children can absorb— 
learning that leads to growth in 
reasoning, interpretation, and criti- 
cal analysis. 

The fallacy of equal oppor- 
tunity. Equal opportunity for an 
education doesn’t mean the same 
opportunity. It could not mean, for 
example, identical work for the 
mentally retarded child and the 
very bright youngster. In an age 
when guided missiles have taken 
on more importance for some 
people than unguided children, we 
are forced to cling to and increase 
our respect for the productive and 
creative nonconformist. 

The handicapped gifted child. 
We've all known people who have 
said or thought things like these: 
Isn’t an epileptic child mentally 
retarded? How about that cerebral- 
palsied boy? What about mental 


illness and brain injury; aren’t they 
always related to intelligence? 

This thinking is in error; gifted- 
ness can and does occur in each of 
the areas mentioned. 

The _ science-mathematics pres- 
sure. A teacher should not feel 
apologetic because he emphasizes 
social sciences in an era like the 
present one. Understanding others 
and knowing how to get along with 
them would have helped us avoid 
much of the tension and atomic 
racing of the present. 


Mosr teachers recognize their 
responsibilities to gifted children. 
As part of an increasingly complex 
and demanding profession, teach- 
ers at all levels are adapting their 
programs to meet the needs of all 
individuals in their classes. 

They are encouraging their 
schools to take practical, forward- 
looking steps, such as: 

@ Building up school profession- 
al libraries based on the most use- 
ful recent writing and research on 
gifted children 

@ Evaluating resources within 
their school, profiting from the ap- 
proaches already used in numerous 
communities, tapping community 
resources in personnel, materials, 
and facilities 

e@ Inviting help from organiza- 
tions like the Talented Youth Proj- 
ect (Teachers College, Columbia 
University) ; the Joe Berg Founda- 
tion (1712 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 16); the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools — Carnegie Corpora- 
tion project on guidance and moti- 
vation of superior and _ talented 
students (57 W. Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10); the NEA Project on 
the Academically Talented Student 
which provides a consultant and 
clearinghouse service; and_ the 
Association of Educators of Gifted 
Children, a new affiliated division 
of NEA’s Council for Exceptional 
Children. 

Our teachers and administrators 
are daily bringing to fruition a de- 
sign for an individualized educa- 
tional approach to bright children, 
based on these and many of their 
own ideas adapted to local needs. 


+ # 
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Erie, Pennsylvania, Public Schools 


nomena of these years may be 
the eagerness of so many to 
repudiate the educational gains of 
the past decades and to urge that we 
copy the pattern of nations which, 
with infinite plodding and sacrifice, 
have just arrived where we were 50 
years or more ago. 
All the while, we are witnessing 
a constant and growing flood of 
visitors from over the world, com- 
ing to learn how we do it. “It” is, 
of course, the education of all our 
young people, the raising of the 
common level, the infinitely diffi- 
cult miracle that has made America 
great. 


N° the least strange of the phe- 


Tuere is an affinity between mu- 
sic and mathematics; one does not 
necessarily have to choose between 
the two. It is the youngsters most 
interested in mathematics and sci- 
ence who are likely to collect and 
treasure recordings of the world’s 
great symphonies. Today’s older 
generation, many of whom found a 
symphony incomprehensible when 
they were in their teens, look with 
gentle envy upon the musical 
knowledge of today’s youth. And it 
is in the schools that the seeds of 
understanding have been planted. 

There have been mistakes, and 
these we must correct, not by turn- 
ing back, but by taking the path 
that lies ahead. 


Dr. Bailey is associate superintendent, 
Philadelphia public schools. 
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The elective system has not been 
one of the weaknesses, but one of 
the strengths. Abuse of the elective 
system may well have been a great 
weakness. But those who would 
have us return to the rigid pattern 
of a required program for every- 
one or even for those who are col- 
lege-bound, forget that in the good 
old days we lost many a scientist 
because he could not pass sopho- 
more French, many a linguist be- 
cause he found advanced algebra 
a closed book, many a writer be- 
cause he had flunked physics. 

Those who cry for a tough pro- 
gram are first to point a finger of 
derision at the schools when some 
public hero reveals that he was not 
awarded a high-school or college 
diploma. 

A broad general education is cer- 
tainly the background most to be 
desired—no serious educator would 
condone a lack of earnest effort in 
securing it. But it is an excellent 
thing to recognize when a boy has 
reached the limit of his ability in 
one area and to permit him to turn 
to another in which he can hope to 
vield greater returns to society. The 
pattern of a fixed basic requirement 
for all is easy to administer, easy to 
advocate, but costly of genius. Life 
has a way of sharpening the great 
gift by withholding others. 

My nomination for the man who 
has been least serviceable to educa- 
tion would be that anonymous 
character who coined the epithet 


“frills.” It is an undefined and 
shifty term, therefore irrefutable. It 
is most frequently directed toward 
the arts and physical education. 

It is strange that there should be 
a common impression that these 
subjects have crept only recently 
into the educational program. It 
is the dramatic and effective teach- 
ing of these subjects that is of re- 
cent development, not the subjects 
themselves. 

Music and artistic culture for the 
mind, together with systematic 
gymnastics for the body, formed the 
twofold conception of ancient 
Greek education. Through all the 
educational pronouncements of our 
founding fathers runs a similar 
theme. Benjamin Franklin, no ad- 
vocate of frills, recommended physi- 
cal education and proposed ele- 
mentary art work in drawing and 
perspective as an aid to creative ex- 
pression. Thomas Jefferson listed 
“ethics and fine arts” among his 
basic professorships at the College 
of William and Mary. 


Recentiy, the music director in 
a large-city school system asked me: 
‘“‘Has anyone ever really evaluated 
music as a tool of guidance? Do we 
have any idea how many youngsters 
who presented serious behavior 
problems have been reached and 
helped through music?” 

He went on to tell of a 10-year- 
old, in trouble at home, who had 
been missing for four days. The po- 
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lice had failed to locate him, but 
on the fifth day he appeared at 
school for his weekly lesson in 
drumming. Under questioning, he 
said simply, “You didn’t think I 
was going to miss my drumming 
lesson, did you?” This boy found 
in drumming a release from ten- 
sions, an expression for pent-up 
emotion, a sense of being safely 
part of a group. 

Those who are in position to 
know the atmosphere and accom- 
plishment of many schools cannot 
fail to recognize the frequency with 
which control, morale, and an in- 
ner beat of enthusiasm occur where 
there is an outstanding teacher of 
music. An orchestra, a chorus, or a 
band is its own argument for dis- 
cipline; the beauty of a perform- 
ance, its own lecture on excellence. 

A teacher who directs such a 
group has an entree to the con- 
fidence of every young person in it. 
He has a great opportunity for 
guidance, not only in his own field, 
but in every phase of the lives of 
his students. If his standards are 
high, his requirements exacting, his 
example inspiring, the whole school 
will rise in tone and move with a 
quickened pride. 

I have in mind a junior high 
school which, by reason of location, 
imbalance of religious and racial 
strains, and general social and eco- 
nomic deprivation, might well have 
been a trouble spot. For several 
reasons it was not; not the least of 
these was the influence of one mu- 
sic teacher. Though her pupils 
were for the most part of intelli- 
gence below the average, she con- 
sidered the best in music none too 
good for them—they learned Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Dvorak. 

On one unforgettable June eve- 
ning, more than 100 of them sang 
Alfred Gaul’s The Holy City. As a 
soft spotlight played over their 
earnest teen-age faces, the beauty 
and emotion of their performance 
were more eloquent than any lec- 
ture on intercultural relations or 
the needs and potentialities of 
youth. 


My MIND goes, too, to a Class of 
16- and 17-year-olds—all boys, all 
wretchedly endowed in_back- 
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ground and all of lower mental 
ability. 

These are boys for whom labor 
has no place, though they would 
gladly work. Apprenticeships are 
for the more influential; vocational 
classes, for the more skillful. These 
are the boys the police mutely hope 
we will keep off the streets, for 
their heritage is trouble. Academic 
courses are meaningless to them; 
the “fundamentals” have been pre- 
sented to them so often in so many 
disguises that they resist them as 
belittling to their manhood. 

But they will sit quietly to listen 
to Dvordik’s New World Symphony. 
To most of them, music class is an 
hour of peace in a stormy life; it is 
a haven of friendliness, touched 
with a beauty they may not under- 
stand. It is the golden hour of op- 
portunity for teacher, counselor, or 
principal, for these boys are as 
friendly and responsive at this time 
as they are likely ever to be. 

The rolls are long of those who, 
over the years, have been persuaded 
from chronic truancy and turned to 
a useful life by some teacher of 
music, drama, or art or by some 
athletic director who has made 
good school citizenship the require- 
ment for participation. 

A young sculptor, recently hon- 
ored by the Ford Foundation, was, 
not so many years ago, a restless 


“Education and the Creative 
Arts” was the theme of the recent 
Atlantic City meeting of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA. Comment- 
ing on the convention, C. C. Tril- 
lingham, AASA president, de- 
clared: 

“It is timely and appropriate, 
in this critical period of our his- 
tory, when the physical sciences 
and the forces of materialism are 
receiving such tremendous em- 
phasis, that the AASA in its con- 
vention program recognize the 
deep and abiding spiritual values. 
These values, which throughout 
the ages have guided the conduct 
of mankind, are revealed in litera- 
ture, in art, and in music.” 

Among the outstanding crea- 
tive artists and_ distinguished 
speakers on the program were 
Van Cliburn, Jose Limon, Reu- 
ben Gustavson, John S. Detlie, 
and John Ciardi. 





truant from our schools. An out- 
standing teacher of art corralled 
him and introduced him to clay. 
His transformation was dramatic. 
Anything connected with school 
that might further this wonderful 
new pursuit became bearable. 


N or is there a quarrel between 
the arts and the more academic 
subjects in the case of youngsters 
who are willing and able students. 
Each moves with confidence into a 
maturity of culture and good taste 
in proportion to his understanding 
of finer things, and his sensitive 
mind is quickened by his enjoy- 
ment of them. 

In its report, Art Education fo 
Scientist and Engineer, the Com- 
mittee for the Study of the Visual 
Arts at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology says: 

“Besides directly informing the 
mind about an ‘extra’ subject, an 
art program can cultivate a feeling 
for intuitive qualities which ‘can- 
not be strictly advanced by logic, 
yet upon which the modern scien- 
tist finds himself increasingly de- 
pendent. It can make confident a 
belief in the unprovable and in- 
calculable by visibly demonstrating 
that ‘doubt and scrutiny [are] the 
most serviceable of men’s tools.’ ” 


American education has come a 
long and difficult road in pursuit 
of its dream—the development of 
the gift and ability of each in- 
dividual to its fullest and most 
serviceable degree. To return to a 
simpler assignment would be to 
spin back the wheels of time. 

These are the days when pres- 
sures for the inclusion in the cur- 
riculum of too many things are 
many and, for the most part, sin- 
cerely motivated. The days are not 
long enough, the years are too few. 
The curriculum-maker is tempted 
by advocates of a simple formula 
to which he can retreat; he yearns 
to follow long-accepted custom. 

Shall the frills go? What are the 
frills? If aspiration, goodness, kind- 
ness, creativeness be frills, then so 
may those subjects be which foster 
them. But frills or not, I am con- 
vinced that we cannot do without 


them. # # 
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INVITATION TO LEARNING 


The teacher’s awareness of students’ individual needs 


and readiness can result in more effective learning. 


\ grade students to poetry in 

this way: He told them he 
was going to read aloud two selec- 
tions which expressed the same 
idea in different ways. He asked 
them to say which they liked bet- 
ter and why. 

First, he read: 

“A music teacher was showing 
two young people how to play a 
flute. The two young people asked 
the teacher whether he thought it 
was harder to play the flute himself 
or to teach them to play.” 

Then, he read: 


A 


TEACHER introduced his eighth- 


A tutor who tooted a flute 

Tried to teach two young tooters to 
toot. 

Said the two to the tutor, 

“Is it harder to toot, or 

To tutor two tooters to toot?” 


Every student said he preferred 
the second way of telling the story. 
The reasons they gave for their 
preference were “The first way was 
too common’’ and “The verse was 
humorous; the other wasn’t.” 

The teacher then asked the stu- 
dents why they thought the author 
had chosen the second way of writ- 
ing. Answers included: “Just to say 
something in a different way,” and 
“To make the words sound funny 
together.” 

Next the teacher read Stephen 
Vincent Benét’s “Captain Kidd,” 
followed by a paraphrase of the 
poem in prose. All but one student 


Dr. Thomas, professor of education and 
psychology, State University of New 
York Teachers College, Brockport, is 
currently on leave for a professional 
assignment in Indonesia. This article 
has been condensed from a chapter 
written by Dr. Thomas for Learning 
and the Teacher, the 1959 yearbook of 
the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA. 232p. $3.75. 
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preferred the first version. Again, 
student opinions were solicited and 
listed on the chalkboard. 

As a third step, the teacher gave 
each student a copy of four poems, 
varying from Benét’s “John James 
Audubon,” to a clumsy verse the 
teacher had written for this pur- 
pose. Each piece was read aloud, 
with the students looking at their 
copies. 

This time, the teacher asked the 
students to write their opinions of 
the poems. He collected the writ- 
ten opinions and, the next day, be- 


R. MURRAY THOMAS 


gan the class by writing on the 
chalkboard some of the student 
comments. The entire period was 
devoted to student discussion of 
reasons why people enjoy different 
types of verse. 

On subsequent days, the teacher 
presented more poems for analysis 
and reaction, with focus on the 
same questions, plus a discussion of 
the difference between prose, poet- 
ry, and verse. By this time, students 
were well into the subject; interest 
had been achieved. 

Now let’s look at the thinking 


Observation of the light emitted by a Luminol solution ob- 
viously stimulates the interest of these boys in chemistry. 


A. Devaney Photo 


















behind the ways this teacher intro- 
duced poetry to his class. During 
his presentation, he asked himself 
three basic questions, questions ev- 
ery teacher needs to ask when intro- 
ducing new learning: 

1. Are the learners ready for this 
learning? 

2. Do they clearly see and accept 
the purposes of this learning or 
activity? 

3. How can I best meet their dif- 
ferences in abilities, needs, and 
interests? 


Are the Students Ready? 


This question can be answered 
by determining whether sufficient 
physiological maturation has oc- 
curred, whether the students have 
mastered prerequisite learnings, 
and whether they are motivated. 

How can a_ teacher judge 
whether these elements are pres- 
ent? If any element is found to be 
lacking, what can a teacher do 
about it? 


PHYSIOLOGICAL MATURATION 


There are some things about 
maturation that a teacher should 
know; for example, that the in- 
ternal growth or maturation 
needed for different kinds of learn- 
ing comes at different times in a 
person’s life. 

Thus a teacher needs to know 
when children typically become 
mature enough to acquire certain 
learnings. He can discover these 
maturation stages by consulting 
child-development books, by in- 
specting the results of intelligence 
or aptitude tests, and by observing 
children at various ages. 

A teacher should know that to 
introduce new learnings before the 
appropriate maturation has taken 
place does little or no good—and 
often does harm. To try to teach 
a child to multiply or to under- 
stand complex historical relation- 
ships before he has sufficient intel- 
lectual ability may be injurious to 
the child and a waste of time for all 
concerned. 

In addition, it is not always most 
profitable to introduce a child to 
learning when he is barely mature 
enough to cope with it. The school 
and the teacher should not only 
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ask, “Is the child at least mature 
enough to learn this?” but also 
“Would it be more efficient to wait 
until later to teach this so that he 
may learn it in half the time and 
with fewer errors?” 

If the skill or knowledge in- 
volved has little or no use in the 
child’s life at present, it would 
probably be better to postpone in- 
troducing it. The learning might 
well be postponed, too, if teaching 
the skill would take time that 
could be used on more immedi- 
ately essential learning, or if society 
doesn’t expect the child to have the 
skill at his present level. 

A teacher should know, also, 
that each child has his own pattern 
and rate of maturation. For one 
child, the maturation needed to 
begin reading efficiently develops 
by age five, for another, not until 
seven. It is' the same with matura- 
tion for other learnings. 


PREREQUISITE LEARNING 


There are two kinds of prereq- 
uisite learning. The first is se- 
quential learning, in which each 
step requires mastery of previous 
ones. The dividing of whole num- 
bers, for instance, depends on prior 
knowledge of adding, subtracting, 
and multiplying. 

The second kind of learning in- 
volves the supporting skills that are 
necessary for the acquisition of 
knowledge. The ability to locate 
and comprehend material in refer- 
ence books and periodicals is an 
example of the supporting skills 
necessary for students to find an- 
swers to such questions as, “What 
are the world’s main health prob- 
lems?” 

The teacher who finds through 
tests, inquiry, and observation that 
students have mastered the pre- 
requisites may confidently intro- 
duce the new learnings. But if all 
of the desired learnings are not 
present, the teacher must estimate 
why they have not been mastered, 
and then ensure that the students 
have the earlier learnings before 
introduction of new ones. 

Supporting skills are not always 
handled the same as those needed 
in a learning sequence. Sometimes 
the teacher believes it essential to 


reteach supporting skills that have 
not been mastered. 

Other times the teacher may 
adopt a different method which 
will work around the missing skill. 
For instance, in our example of the 
eighth-grade poetry class, the 
teacher first had thought that the 
students might read the verses si- 
lently and write the answers. 

Three boys, however, were poor 
readers and could not be expected 
to get much from silent reading. 
Hence, the teacher read the verses 
aloud while each learner read his 
own copy. Two boys who had 
trouble with written composition 
because of spelling difficulties were 
encouraged to ask a neighbor or 
the teacher for aid. The teacher's 
approach was altered to enable all 
to make progress toward the goals 
in poetry interpretation, although 
some of the pupils had disabilities 
in supporting skills. 


MOTIVATION 


The educator’s job is to help the 
child gain the skills and knowledge 
that enable him to satisfy all of his 
needs in ways approved by a com- 
plex society. Before he will learn, 
he must want to learn. And he will 
want to learn only those things 
which he thinks will satisfy his 
needs. There are five principal ap- 
proaches to the motivation of 
students: 

Meeting students’ felt needs. 
When the needs of the child and 
the goals of the school coincide, 
this provides spontaneous motiva- 
tion for learning. 

Awakening students to needs 
and to ways of satisfying them. 
Our eighth-grade teacher used this 
approach when he applied his 
knowledge of the students’ inter- 
ests in selecting poems for study. 

Appealing to students’ curiosity. 
Interest in a new arrangement of 
the classroom, a mysterious box on 
the teacher’s desk, or something 
provocative that the teacher says 
may stimulate curiosity for learn- 
ing. 

Appealing to a desire for ap- 
proval. This desire may be satis- 
fied informally, by something like 
a simple “Good idea, Frank,” or 
more formally, through high 
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marks, honor rolls, prizes, and sim- 
ilar rewards . 

Capitalizing on the desire to 
avoid punishment. Punishment, 
broadly defined, is involved, at 
least indirectly, in much motiva- 
tion. For instance, a person who 
strives to reach a goal does so par- 
tially because he would feel de- 
prived or punished if he failed. 

Of these approaches to motiva- 
tion, the first two are the most 
successful. Needs recognized and 
awakened by the teacher result in 
desire for this particular learning 
because the learner sees how it will 
improve his life. 

The remaining kinds of motiva- 
tion involve both advantages and 
disadvantages. Appeal to students’ 
curiosity is not too successful when 
a device not truly related to what 
is to be learned is used to catch 
student attention. 

Verbal approval of teacher or 
parent often is desirable motiva- 
tion. This approval provides the 
psychological fuel needed to strive 
toward long-term goals. In addi- 
tion, verbal approval can be given 
for minor successes achieved by 
those of lesser ability. 

But verbal approval by adults 
also can be undesirable as motiva- 
tion. The child who strives to reach 
unrealistically high standards may 
end up hating what is being 
learned or cheating on tests. 

Marks and prizes, too, are some- 
times stressed so much that the true 
purposes of schooling are lost or 
distorted. 

Direct threat of punishment is 
the least desirable form of motiva- 
tion. 


Do the Learners See and Accept 
the Purposes of Learning? 
In answering this question, a 

teacher should bear in mind that 

if students know clearly the goal 
of learning, they are more likely 
to reach it. 

In clarifying goals, the teacher 
first decides specifically upon the 
objectives, and secondly makes 
these objectives clear to the learn- 
ers. Let’s look at how each of these 
steps was accomplished for the 
poetry study. 

The eighth-grade teacher defined 
several specific goals: By the end 
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of the study the students should 
understand the various reasons 
people have for liking poetry or 
verse, the distinctions made by 
people (including the “experts”) 
among verse, poetry, and prose, and 
the different purposes authors have 
for writing verse or poetry. 

These objectives were made 
clear to the students by the ques- 
tions about the verses the first day. 
In this case and in others, students 
can become motivated toward 
goals which they help to define 
through teacher-student planning. 


How Can I Best Meet 
Student Differences? 

Every teacher must decide which 
way of organizing the class will 
both care for individual needs and 
use time most efficiently. If indi- 
vidual differences are not great 
enough to warrant dividing the 
class, it can be taught as one group. 
Our eighth-grade teacher did this 
when he introduced poetry to the 
entire class. He knew enough about 
the backgrounds and abilities of 
his students to expect basic prog- 
ress from all of them. 

Sometimes a teacher may know 
enough about his students to dif- 
ferentiate assignments even while 
introducing new learning. One 
way this can be done is by present- 
ing a concept which is wide enough 
for examination at many levels. 

A class may be grouped accord- 
ing to individual needs. Setting up 
a fast, a middle, and a slow group 
may be the most efficient way of 
handling the introduction of some 
subjects to some classes. These pos- 
sibilities for class organization can 
guide the teacher to a better utili- 
zation of time and abilities when 
he is introducing new subjects, 
ideas, and skills. 


In SUMMARY, the teacher finds 
greatest success if the new learning 
is suited to the learners’ matura- 
tion and to the skills and knowl- 
edge already acquired; if the stu- 
dents really want to learn what the 
teacher proposes; if the goals to be 
worked toward are understood 
and accepted; and if the class is 
organized to make the most of 
each individual’s abilities, present 
knowledge, and interests. # # 


NEA Seminars on 
Government 


Pourrica.-scieNnce instructors and 
social-studies teachers have the re- 
sponsibility of telling students the 
facts of life about American pol- 
itics and government. 

Currently there is a_ public 
apathy about politics and govern- 
ment. The words politician and 
bureaucracy connote evil in the 
public mind; the distrust that sur- 
rounds these abstractions can be 
destroyed only by piercing the fog 
of prejudice with shafts of knowl- 
edge. Our citizens need a_ back- 
ground of information and under- 
standing concerning the workings 
of government and the mechanics 
of politics. 

American teachers must not only 
foster an interest on the part of 
their pupils in fulfilling the duties 
of citizenship, but they must also 
prepare our young people psycho- 
logically for what they will en- 
counter when they themselves seek 
elective office or support a needed 
reform. The game of politics can 
be a grubby one. It will not be 
moral and ethical until many up- 
right people have endured the 
game as it is and have cleaned it 
u 


The Washington-United Nations 


Seminar, sponsored jointly by 
NEA’s National Council for the 
Social Studies and the NEA Travel 
Division, provides a unique oppor- 
tunity for teachers to become per- 
sonally acquainted with the opera- 
tions and personnel of both our 
national government and the UN. 
Such intimate contact with the 
procedural problems of implement- 
ing democracy at home and abroad 
cannot but enlarge the perspective 
of those who take part in the 
seminar. 

The NEA seminars [this year’s to 
be held July 13-August 21] per- 
mit fruitful insight into the in- 
formal workings of government. 
Knowledge gained from such an 
experience undoubtedly aids in 
effective classroom presentation of 
governmental studies. 


—RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, U.S. sen- 
ator from Oregon (Democrat). 
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a Se et ahi . 


come intruder during social- 

studies class and was com- 
pletely ignored by many of my 28 
third-graders. How, I wondered, 
could I help them find the same 
sparkle, joy, and magnetic appeal 
in reading? 

I knew that learning occurs best 
when children are completely in- 
terested in the subject, so I decided 
to plan a reading program which 
would grasp my students’ imagina- 
tion and hold their interest. As I 
reviewed recent material concern- 
ing reading classes, I became con- 
vinced that an individualized-read- 
ing plan could bring the interest 
that I wanted to my class. 

Since such a plan would be new 
to our school, I discussed my ideas 
with administrative personnel, who 
were encouraging and co-operative. 

Although I knew that a lot of the 
planning and decisions would come 
from the children, I did much pre- 
paratory work. By studying the 
group’s cumulative folders, I 


Mrs. Largent teaches third grade at 
Ladera School, Menlo Park, California. 


dur recess bell was an unwel- 
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Thanks to an individualized-reading plan, 


MY THIRD-GRADERI 


learned a great deal about the chil- 
dren’s abilities and interests, the 
books they had read, their personal 
traits, and the attitudes of their par- 
ents. I invited the parents to a 
gathering and outlined my reading 
program. The parents were helpful 
then, as well as later, in evaluating 
the reading program. 


I PREPARED a notebook with 
worksheets indicating the new skills 
to be covered in our third grade 
and beyond. The words used were 
from a selected list, from textbooks, 
and from social-studies units. In 
this booklet, I recorded the skills of 
each child. In this way, I could 
check the skills needing greatest at- 
tention. If more than one pupil 
needed similar skills reviewed, I 
planned to group them together for 
remedial work. 

To stimulate the children’s im- 
agination and interest, I prepared 
a picture file they could use in tell- 
ing a story. I also brought in a large 
flannel board and a few simple pup- 
pets for use in the reading class. 

I arranged the room to stimulate 
interest in books. One corner be- 
came a library to which the chil- 
dren could have access at any time. 
I had obtained from libraries a 
great variety of books: basal read- 
ers, fiction, science, poetry, and 
other subject matter. I also ar- 
ranged an exchange of books with 
other faculty members. 

Last, I set up a quiet corner 
where the children could go for in- 
dividual reading conferences or 
where we could gather in small 
groups. Then I was ready to begin 
my experimental program of indi- 
vidualized reading. 


Ox THE first day of the “‘trial pe- 
riod,” as the children entered the 
room, I encouraged them to ex- 
plore the books and choose one they 


liked. Then the class met in a circle 
on the floor,.and I told them that 
this year they could select their own 
reading books, that they could read 
individually, and that only one 
child at a time would read with the 
teacher. These comments caused 
great excitement. 

The next few days were interest- 
ing. Many of the children settled 
down with the book of their choice 
at once. Others leafed through 
many books and made frequent 
changes. Some looked at pictures 
only. One child decided to write her 
own book, complete with illustra- 
tions. In a short time, the children 
were learning to enjoy their read- 
ing class. 

I held conferences with each 
child, usually lasting from three to 
five minutes, twice a week. At times, 
a longer period seemed wise. Dur- 
ing the conference, I checked com- 
prehension by having the child ex- 
plain his story. 

“What has happened in the story 
to this point?” I asked. “How might 
the story end? Have you ever read 
a similar story?” 

I asked them to read aloud to me 
a favorite or funny part of a story, 
or a part planned to be read to the 
group. I made mental notes of 
skills or difficulties and, as the child 
returned to his seat, placed them in 
my record book for follow-up work. 

These conferences revealed much 
more than reading progress. In this 
one-to-one situation, the child’s 
other needs became more apparent 
—needs he was willing to share with 
the teacher alone. In a private con- 
ference, the teacher can detect more 
easily lip reading and faulty eye 
movement. The slow child can 
practice oral reading without em- 
barrassment. 

My individualized plan was suc- 
ceeding. Never before had I had a 
group who dashed in from recess 
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ARK KAGER READERS 


to start reading immediately, or to 
prepare for dramatization of a 
story, or to collect props to illus- 
trate a favorite book. 

One day my student teacher and 
I decided not to announce that the 
lunch bell had rung to see how long 
it would be before the children 
realized that fact. After quite a 
while, it became apparent that we 
must tell the group that it was time 
for lunch, since they were so ab- 
sorbed. 

Some children slowly put down 
their books and, one or two at a 
time, went out slowly to get their 
lunch pails. Others carried their 
books with them and continued to 
read while eating. What had hap- 
pened to these children? Where was 
the mad dash, the pushing and con- 
fusion when the bell rang? 


Ar THE end of the year, I asked 
the children what they thought of 
the new reading class. Their an- 
swers revealed many reasons why 
the program was successful. 

The good readers said: 

“T like reading this year because 
I don’t have to read the same words 
over and over.” 

“T can read as fast as I like and 
don’t have to wait for slow ones. 
Sometimes we couldn’t finish the 
story in a group.” 

Average readers made comments 
like these: 

“T didn’t like the old stories; I 
could hear the other groups read- 
ing them, so they were not new. 
Now I can read any kind of story.” 

“It’s more fun because I can read 
all the science books I like. I 
couldn’t read long enough in a 
group.” 

Slow readers said: 

“I can read the books I like with- 
out being teased about ‘baby 
books.’ ” 

“I don’t like to read in a group; 
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if I make a mistake, the others 
laugh. I like to read to you alone.” 


In ORDER to make a formal evalu- 
ation of the program, I gave the 
children the California Achieve- 
ment Test in October and then 
again in May. The median score 
for the class in the fall in terms of 
grade placement was 3.3. The me- 
dian for the spring was 4.4. 

Class test results showed 11 
months’ growth in reading vocabu- 
lary and 15 months’ in reading 
comprehension. A normal growth 
for this period would, of course, 
have been seven months, since 
that length of time had elapsed. 

During the seven-month period, 
even greater growth took place in 
such things as interest in reading, 
discrimination in reading, and 
variety of reading. An awareness of 
authors developed, and the chil- 
dren acquired the ability to plan 
reading activities independently 
and to do reference work. 

Most important of all, the chil- 
dren developed a love for reading 
—the habit of reading was estab- 
lished. To this might be added the 
increased satisfaction the children 
gained not only in reading stories 
and whole books, but in writing 
with better choice of words, im- 


MARY LARGENT 


proved sentence structure, and bet- 
ter spelling. 

Comments from parents indi- 
cated they were also aware that 
progress in reading had been made: 

“Reading is his favorite subject 
in spite of the fact that he has trou- 
ble with it. I think that much of 
what has been done this year has 
helped... .” 

“You have made reading an ad- 
venture; your approach has stimu- 
lated his imagination, and he does 
more reading.” 

“This is the first time he has 
taken pride in books.”’ 


As A teacher, I found great sat- 
isfaction in the feeling that my 
class really enjoyed reading and 
had discovered the self-rewarding 
experience it can provide. And in 
the tension-free reading classroom, 
discipline took care of itself. The 
children were always engrossed in 
their books or preparing some in- 
genious way of sharing stories. 

My experience has convinced me 
that children will read extensively 
if reading truly challenges their 
interests, if many kinds of reading 
activities are stimulated, and if an 
abundance of reading material with 
varying content, difficulty, and sub- 
ject is provided. + + 


Children develop the ability to plan reading activities independently. 


Menlo Park (Calif.) Public Schools Photo 





US. Air Force: The classroom service’ 


Motivational research conducted 
some time ago among young men of 
military age indicated that many of 
them thought of the U.S. Air Force 
as “one big classroom.” This atti- 
tude has its good and bad aspects— 
both from the point of view of the 
young man and that of the Air Force. 

This attitude is good in that the 
Air Force, of necessity, must attract 
the highest caliber young men and 
women available—those trainable in 
a wide variety of skills, including 
some highly technical ones—those 
who are willing to expend the effort 
to learn these skills. These men and 


Good-or bad? 


women, in return, receive the finest 
instruction possible, preparing them 
for a sound career future. 

There are some highly qualified 
students, however, actually capable 
of this training, who—perhaps 
unaware of their latent abilities— 
believe it is too difficult for them. 
Consequently, they never investigate 
Air Force opportunities. Each indi- 
vidual in this category represents a 
serious loss to the defense organi- 
zation, and eliminates himself from 
valuable career preparation. 

The Air Force alone can do little 
to disseminate information concern- 


ing its intelligence and aptitude 
requirements among high school 
graduates and college students. It 
must depend on educators and guid- 
ance counsellors to evaluate and 
encourage the graduate who can 
contribute to, and receive from the 
Air Force, something of value. 
For those interested, a brochure 
which lists materials (booklets, 
films, etc.) devoted to Air Force 
opportunities and qualifications— 
prepared especially for counselling 
use—is available by writing to: Edu- 
cators’ Information, Dept. NEA 3, 
P.O. Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 





Ir 1958 was the year of the Western 
on TV, 1959 may go down as the year 
conversation came back, the year the 
sound of good talk could be heard 
above the bang of the six-gun. 

One of the chief practitioners of 
this new TV art form is a professor of 
philosophy at Columbia University 
who each Sunday afternoon at 3:30 
(EST) sits down before a CBS televi- 
sion camera to discuss with 40 invited 
guests how to think. 

The professor is Charles Frankel, 
head of the philosophy department of 
Columbia College and author of The 
Case for Modern Man. 

When he was approached by Irving 
Gitlin, CBS News’ director of public 
affairs, Dr. Frankel admitted he was 
interested in the idea of a program 
about how to think, but he had one 
reservation. 

“I’m a teacher, not an actor,” he 
told Gitlin. “If I go on television all 
I can be is myself.” 

This fitted perfectly with Gitlin’s 
thinking. The result is the new pro- 
gram, The World of Ideas, which has 
been described as a television seminar. 

According to Dr. Frankel, the guests 
are “just people interested in our sub- 
ject and in finding why they think as 
they do about it.” Ranged in a circle 
_ with Dr. Frankel in Studio 58, they 
discuss some question such as censor- 
ship of the arts, democratic control of 
foreign affairs, or business ethics. 

Anyone may speak. No holds are 
barred. The seminar makes no attempt 
to convince viewers that any one point 
of view is right, but tries rather to 
stimulate their thinking so that they 
will continue to analyze their ideas 
and find why they think as they do. 

“This program,” Dr. Frankel has 
said, “is based on the premise that it 
is good to take a critical look at our 
basic assumptions. If we can find out 
why we hold the ideas we do, we may 
be able not only to hold better ideas, 
but also to be more stable, firm, and 
resolute about what we believe.” 

Dr. Frankel’s approach is as a teach- 
er of thinking adults. Produced with 
the co-operation of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A., the 
Conference of National Organizations, 
and NEA’s National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, The 
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World of Ideas is frankly a show for 
eggheads. “We presume,” Dr. Frankel 
says, “that we are speaking to adults 
who are interested in examining their 
ideas and who do not have to be 
spoon-fed. We are not conducting a 
panel program or a_public-opinion 
poll.” 

A number of informal listening 
groups are forming around the country 
to listen to each program and discuss 
it afterward. This is happening in New 
York City, in Buffalo, and in several 
California communities (one group 
there is combining sun-tanning with 
discussion, meeting around a TV set 
next to the swimming pool). 

Dr. Frankel has been pursuing the 
subject of philosophy most of his adult 
life. Born in New York City on De- 
cember 13, 1917, he entered Columbia 
University following a public-school 
education in Manhattan and was grad- 


Dr. Frankel, host for The World of Ideas 


uated with honors in 1937. World War 
II began while he was preparing for 
his Ph.D. He spent four years in the 
Pacific as an officer in Naval Intelli- 
gence. 

He returned to Columbia immedi- 
ately after the war and received his 
Ph.D. in 1946. He joined the teaching 
staff at Columbia the same year and, 
in 1947, received the Woodridge Prize 
in Philosophy. Named a Guggenheim 
Fellow in 1953-54, he went to Paris the 
same year as a Fulbright professor at 
the University of Paris. 

Dr. Frankel, his wife, and their two 
children live in New York City. 

The World of Ideas programs will 
include: March 8—“Has communica- 
tion between people broken down?” 
Part Il; March 15—“Are scientists 
morally responsible for the applica- 
tions of science?”; March 22—‘“Is the 
growth of ‘human engineering’ a threat 
to human freedom?”; March 29—‘Are 
the people of a nation morally respon- 
sible for the acts of their leaders?” 


# # 


SECOND THREE-WEEK TERM . 


UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO 


Aue, HSMEN 


.) 

Enjoy rewarding study and vacation 
pleasures in the majestic Colorado 
Rockies where a great University 
offers unlimited opportunity for re- 
search and professional advance- 
ment. Join Colorado’s “Rush to the 
Rockies” Centennial Celebration in 
1959. Choose any of the following 
sessions or combination of sessions 
to fit your summer plans. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 


FULL SUMMER SESSION . . . . June 12- August 22 
FIRST FIVE-WEEK TERM... . . June 12-July 17 
FIRST FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 

WORKSHOP - « + June 22- July 17 
FIRST THREE-WEEK TERM . . . . June 29-July 17 
SECOND FIVE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 22 


SECOND FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 


WORKSHOP - « + July 20- August 14 


- « July 20- August 7 


Distinguished resident and visiting 
faculty. More than 800 courses lead- 
ing to graduate and undergraduate 
degrees. Full schedule for entering 
freshmen. Lectures by renowned 
scientists and scholars. Summer-long 
Creative Arts Program. Excellent 
living accommodations in handsome 
University Residence Halls. 


Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna 1 

University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


Name 
Street Address 


City 


we 
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The cars are safer...the roads are safer... 


ont 


Sy he 


THE REST IS UP TO YOU ! 


Safe driving is fun. And it got that way through the 
efforts of three groups of people—the automobile 
manufacturer, the traffic expert, and the safe driver. 

The automotive industry contributes such things 
as power brakes, safer tires, safety plate glass, and 
sealed beam headlights. The highway and traffic 
authorities give us divided highways, overpasses and 
efficient traffic light systems, among other things. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


The rest of the responsibility is squarely on the 
shoulders of the driver. That’s you! If you are a safe 
driver your contribution is courtesy, alertness, 
caution, and a respect for the rights of others. If 
you’re not a safe driver you can’t honestly expect 
to enjoy the privilege and fun of driving, can you? 
So play it smart, play it safe—you’ll enjoy driving 
more, and have more opportunity to drive if you do. 


A CAR IS A BIG RESPONSIBILITY—SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this ad, emphasizing everyone’s responsibility for safe driving, are available 
upon request. You might post a copy on your school bulletin board to remind students that safe driving is an obligation we 
share. For as many reprints as you want, simply write to General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





Minnesota’s Handbook for Teachers 


A Handbook for Minnesota 
Teachers was first published by the 
Minnesota Education Association 
in 1950 in order to bring together 
facts needed by members of the 
teaching profession in raising pro- 
fessional standards. The handbook, 
which was prepared by the MEA 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, has 
been revised three times since then. 

In addition, handbook supple- 
ments are prepared during Minne- 
sota legislative years to include 
changes in legislation affecting edu- 
cation in the state. The latest revi- 
sion of the book, including the sup- 
plement, contains more than 200 
pages and over 50 photographs, 
tables, and figures. 

The handbook brings together 
basic facts concerning education in 
Minnesota — its historical develop- 
ment, organizational patterns, fi- 
nancial support, certification, pro- 
fessional organizations, — ethics, 
teacher welfare, and groups inter- 
ested in education. It is used as a 
basic text in 18 of the 24 Minnesota 
institutions preparing teachers. 
Two others use it as a required ref- 
erence and three use it as a re- 
source. 

The handbook is also used in 
seminars, in public-school faculty 
meetings, and in high-school social- 
studies classes. Some Minnesota 
schools order copies of the hand- 
book for each teacher on the staff. 

One of the first orders for the 
1958 revision was an airmail re- 
quest from a publishing company 

‘in London, England. 

In one Minnesota public second- 
ary school, the publication serves 
as the primary source of informa- 
tion for a unit on education in 
which the classes study historical 
development, organizational _pat- 
terns, and financing of the public 
schools. 

In Minnesota colleges, the sec- 
tion on professional ethics is the 
most extensively used. This com- 
ment by one professor is typical of 
the attitude toward the handbook: 


We give considerable attention to 
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professional ethics. Because of the sec- 
ular nature of our institution, we want 
to be sure to impress on our students 
the ethics of the teaching profession, 
in addition to the general emphasis 
we place on ethics. We want to help 
them understand that they are entering 
a profession. The handbook contrib- 
utes to this understanding. 


At one of the liberal-arts institu- 
tions which does not make system- 
atic use of the handbook, stu- 
dents prepare a paper on the ethi- 
cal problems of their chosen profes- 
sion and use the handbook as an 
important reference. 

The publication is also used as a 
guide in locating pertinent infor- 
mation about education in other 
states. Students at one college are 
required to obtain from the state 
in which they plan to teach as 
much comparable material as pos- 
sible from such sources as the de- 
partment of education in that state. 

Personnel using the book hope 
that such inquiries for information 
will motivate other states to com- 
pile a handbook similar to the 
Minnesota one. 

Since its publication, the hand- 
book has been displayed at regional 
and national meetings. So far, the 
books have all taken a one-way 
trip. The TEPS Commission of the 
MEA views with mixed feelings of 
pride and alarm the speed with 
which display copies disappear. 

Copies of A Handbook for Min- 
nesota Teachers may be secured for 
$1.50 from the Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association, 41 Sherburne Ave- 
nue, St. Paul 3, Minnesota. 

(Financial Assistance for Teacher 
Education Students, by Frederick 
W. Reed and Kenneth R. Doane, is 
another helpful publication pre- 
pared under the auspices of the 
TEPS Commission of MEA. Fi- 
nanced by a grant from MEA, this 
book lists financial aids available to 
Minnesota high-school graduates 
interested in teacher education. 
1958. 86p. $1. Order from MEA.) 

—IRVAMAE APPLEGATE, associate 
professor of education, State Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


You'll find what you want 
in a vacation . . . in South 
America. And there's no 
way to get there like Bran- 
iff! Enjoy the finest in flight 
. visit Colombia, Pana- 
ma, Peru, Brazil or Ar- 
gentina. Thrill to ancient 
splendor, modern progress, 
romance, gaiety and 
breath-taking beauty. Fly 
now, pay later on 
easy terms. 


BRANIFF 


“ple Mia MONE 


ULE 


Braniff International Airways 
General Traffic and Sales Manager 
Box 35001, Dallas 35, Texas 
Please send color folders and infor- 
mation on your South American trips. 


Braniff Serves More Mejor Cities in 
the USA and South America .. . then 
eny other eirline. 
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Major Phase of Reporting 
Program 


To ACCOMPLISH an adequate job of 
keeping parents and pupils informed 
concerning pupil progress, we have 
instituted the parent-teacher confer- 
ence as a major phase of our reporting 
program. Our system of reporting em- 
phasizes listening and learning, coun- 
seling, and orienting. Obviously, we 
cannot achieve these objectives by 
marking outlined spaces in report cards 
every eight weeks. 

Each teacher participates in at least 
two conferences a year with the par- 
ents of every one of his pupils. Each 
conference takes a one-hour period of 
the school day. (During this time, a 
teacher-consultant takes charge of the 
teacher’s class.) With this regular flow 
of ideas, comments, and appraisal, no 
parent can remain ignorant of his 
child’s individual progress and _ prob- 
lems. 
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NEW 1959 
COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers 
a New Dimension in planned, progressive 
expansion based on the reference needs and 
interests of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation you can possibly get in an encyclopedia. 

A total of 1,719 articles have been added or 
revised. They reveal Alaska as the 49th State; 
Pope John XXIII as head of the Catholic 
Church, results of the I.G.Y. and many more 
such timely subjects. Willy Ley contributes 
a fascinating article on Space Travel. Space 
Satellites, Guided Missiles, Rockets have been 
completely up-dated and expanded again. A 
new, brilliantly executed sequence of full- 
color acetate transparencies vividly portray 





FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum 


the internal structures of the human body. 
Collier’s Encyclopedia is recommended by every 

Educational and Library Agency that evaluates 

encyclopedias, 


2. Space Satellites 3. Rockets and Satellites 
WRITE TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


As part of the inservice training, the 
teacher is schooled in the various as- 
pects of conducting a conference. Be- 
fore the conference, he arranges a 
pleasant meeting place, informs him- 
self fully about the student and _ his 
record, and makes sure that pertinent 
data are easily accessible. The teacher 
takes a positive approach in guiding 
the conference but shows a sympathetic 
readiness to listen to the parents’ com- 
ments or questions. 

Supplemented by a comprehensive 
report card, our conference plan has 
been generally beneficial. Our public 
relations have improved since parents 
started to make regular visits to school 
during the day. 

Parents have learned that the school 
recognizes the value of home training 
and background. Pupils gain assurance 
in the knowledge that parents and 
teacher talk over their progress and 
achievement, while teachers find them- 
selves growing in confidence in their 
relationship with both parent and 
pupil. 

—SAMUEL EINHORN, director of public 
relations, Greece Central School Dis- 
trict No. 1, Rochester, New York. 






Letter Report 


As AN outgrowth of discussions with 
parents concerning the failure of young 
students to complete assignments, we— 
the faculty and administrators—of the 
Rochester (Michigan) Junior High 
School developed a letter-report. Or- 
dinarily, a first progress report does 
not reach parents until the ninth week 
of the fall term. 

Since irremediable damage may be 
done in that length of time as a re- 
sult of neglected assignments, we de- 
cided that an assignment report to par- 
ents at the end of the fourth week 
might be helpful to all concerned. Such 
a report would also serve as a check 
on the child’s general performance and 
on the distribution of the work load. 

In addition to the student’s name 
and grade, the form we devised in- 
cludes an explanatory note to parents 
and an invitation to arrange a confer- 
ence with teachers or principal. The 
student’s schedule, the number of as- 
signments given, and _ explanatory 
teacher comments complete the report. 

“It is our feeling,” the note says, 
“that parents would like to know early 
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in the school year whether children are 
doing their homework. We believe that 
by notifying you at this time, prob- 
lems regarding homework can _ be 
worked out with the co-operation of 
parents and teachers.” 

Many parent-teacher and _parent- 
principal conferences have resulted 
from the enthusiastic response to the 
report. 

—FRANK C. 
Rochester 
School. 


RICHARDSON, principal, 
(Michigan) Junior High 


Large-Family Conference 


At Congdon Campus School we dis- 
covered that approximately 90 families 
had three or more children in our ele- 
mentary school of 1000 enrollment. 
Having successfully employed the par- 
ent-teacher conference plan for 10 
years, we proceeded to inaugurate the 
large-family schedule for conferences. 

In order that parents of large fami- 
lies may meet with their children’s sev- 
eral teachers in one day (thus necessi- 
tating only one trip and possibly less 
baby-sitter time), a master plan for the 
conferences is drawn up in October. 
Five conference days are scheduled be- 
tween November | and the Christmas 
recess, each individual conference to 
last 30 to 40 minutes. 

The teacher of the oldest child in 
each family group assumes all co-ordi- 
nating responsibilities. He arranges 
dates and hours of conferences with 
parents, confirms all appointments, 
notifies the staff co-ordinator concern- 
ing any change of plans, and gives 
necessary information to the other 
teachers concerned. Favorably received 
in our school community, the plan has 
proved about 95% effective in terms 
of the number of parents co-operating. 

—KENNETH A. GANT, director, Cong- 
don Campus School, State University 
Teachers College, Potsdam, New York. 


Supplement to Report Card 


Tue elementary schools in our 
county use a report card with letter 
grades based on individual progress. 
To insure better parent-teacher rela- 
tionships and to clarify the report, the 
teachers in our school hold one or two 
conferences a year with the parents in- 
stead of sending them a report card for 
that period. 

For these private talks, we select the 
second and fifth report periods. The 
second period comes early enough in 
the year to set a pattern; the fifth, late 
enough to discuss progress and to con- 
sider procedures for the next year. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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THIS, SUMMER eee Study in 
the Nation's Capital 


hi: ee 
iat ¥ 
a se World Events and 
— 3m Students Meet 


Institutes, Courses, 
and Workshop 


SUMMER 1959 


The Fifteenth Annual Session 


The Institute on the U. $. in World Affairs 


June 22—July 31 (Four or Six Weeks) 


The Sixth Annual Session 


th e Institute on Current Problems in Education | 
June 29—August 7 (Four or Six Weeks) 


A Workshop Type Course in Education 


Practical Procedures for Use in Today’s Schools 
June 22—July 24 and July 27—August 28 


Also Regular Summer Courses in Education and 
in Subject Matter Fields 


| Both Graduate Fe Undergraduate Programs 
| Fully Accredited 


Write for Descriptive Folder to: 
DR. SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, JR. 
Chairman, Department of Education 


| 

I 

THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Sope Washington 16, D. C. 


There’s added zest to summer 
sessions in Oregon. Here the 
cool, clean atmosphere gives you 
that “It’s good to be alive!” 
feeling. Choose one of eight 
friendly campuses. You'll be 
near pungent evergreen forests, 
sage-scented plateaus, snow- 
tipped mountain peaks or 
ocean-salted spray. Modern 
highways combine these areas 
into a most inviting realm for 
study and play. And this year 
there’s added gaiety as Oregon 
celebrates its 100th birthday. 
Make your Oregon plans now. 


See ALL of 


Oregorm 


by Driving Scenic Highways 
Mail Coupon for Free Color Booklet >— 


The Only Adequate 
Vision-Screening Tests 
available to Schools 


including Usable-Vision tests both at 
far point and reading distances; Ver- 
tical and Lateral Imbalance tests 
both for far point and reading dis- 
tance; Suppression tests; Depth Per- 
ception tests; Color tests. 


Approved for use in MORE THAN 
4,500 SCHOOL SYSTEMS, AND IN 
MORE THAN 4,000 INDUSTRIES, 
enabling them to refer children and 
workers who need visual care to 
proper vision specialists, for analysis 
and professional eye care. 


Used widely to investigate the 
visual factor in reading difficulties. 
Extra nurses or teachers can be 
trained quickly; manual furnished. 


The complete Visual-Survey con- 
sists of a precision built instrument 
with lenses corrected for color and 
spherical aberration, new Durastyle 
test cards, a graphic profile record 
form that gives a vivid over-all pic- 
ture of the subject’s visual skills. 


Write for circular. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


KEYSTONE 


VISUAL-SURVEY SERVICE 


Clam digging, part of the 
sun-and-surf life at 
Seaside, on the 400-mile 
Oregon Coast Parkway. 












50 DAY 


STUDY TOUR 
| OF EUROPE- 
LESS THAN 


| $1,000 


See the fabled sights of 


Europe this summer—while you 







advance your academic standing! 







ERE’S your chance for a 

fabulous, 50-day tour of 
Europe—p/us a seminar in com- 
parative education and modern 
teaching trends! 









You'll meet some of Europe’s 
most distinguished professors 
in eight Old World cities. You'll 
study with them in eight 2, 
hour sessions. You'll attend spe- 
cial programs arranged by 
‘i European Ministries of Educa- 
tion. And you'll earn five units 
advanced credit in education. 












: All this—plus nearly two 
t months to roam through Eu- 
rope! Meals, lodging, all ex- 
penses paid for less than $1000, 
including round trip transporta- 
‘ tion from New York via 
4 Qantas, Australia’s round-the- 
i world luxury airline. (And 
i| every penny is deductible from 
your income tax.) 











| For full information, 
i write today to: 






California Teachers Association 
1408 King Street 
iy Santa Cruz, California 









i Shorter tours 
available from 
New York 
$625 














TEACHERS’ TRADING POST 
(Continued from page 71) 


Conferences of about 20 minutes 
each are scheduled from 6:30 to 9:30 
P.M. over a three- or four-day period. 

Along with the parents’ invitation, 
we send the copy of an outline which 
the teacher prepares as a guide for the 
points to be discussed. Included are 
the child’s emotional, social, and physi- 
cal status, his work habits and learning 
ability, and his progress in the basic 
academic subjects and in other areas, 
such as music and art. 

During the conference, the child’s 
work of the past six weeks is reviewed. 
The teacher guides the discussion but 
encourages the parents to take part. If 
progress has not been satisfactory, 
teacher and parents attempt to estab- 
lish a working basis for improvement. 
A tape recording of the child’s reading 
is sometimes used as an effective means 
of interpreting to the parents his prog- 
ress in that subject. 

The conference is ended on a pleas- 
ant note with arrangements for a fu- 
ture meeting if it is desirable. The 
parents are given a folder containing 
samples of the pupil’s work during the 
report period and an evaluation sheet 
on which they may make comments 
and offer suggestions for the improve- 
ment of future conferences. 

As soon as possible, the teacher 
writes a report of the conference 
which goes into the pupil’s cumula- 
tive record. 

—CONRAD S. GEIER, JR., McLean, Vir- 
ginia. 


To teachers of all levels: This is your 
regular feature for idea-swapping. You 
are invited to send suggestions, in 50 
to 200 words, on any of these topics: 

1. Does your elementary school have 
a student council? How does it func- 
tion? How does it differ from a secon- 
dary-school student council? 

2. If you teach in the suburbs, what 
is your school doing toward promoting 
a well-balanced activities program for 
adolescents of the community? 

3. What does your school do about 
the student-dress problem? Do you have 
specific rules and regulations concern- 
ing student dress? 

Each person whose item is printed in 
the “Teachers’ Trading Post” may have 
his choice of any publication that is 
listed in the JourNnaL’s “New NEA 
Publications” this school year. 

Send entries to “Teachers’ Trading 
Post,” NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. None can 
be returned. 





UNIVERSITY of ARIZONA 
SUMMER SESSION—1959 


IN FRIENDLY AND HEALTHFUL 
TUCSON 


TUCSON—A modern but historic city, 
founded in 1776 as a Spanish Presidio. 

ROMANTIC NOGALES—Seventy miles to the 
South—gateway to Mexico’s new West 
Coast Highway. 

MOUNT LEMMON—an hour's scenic drive 
from the campus leads to the beautiful 
pine forests of this famous mountain 
resort at an altitude of 9,000 feet. 

ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM—Myriad exhibits 
of the Southwest, beautifully displayed. 

ARIZONA — SONORA DESERT MUSEUM — 
flora and fauna of the desert in natural 
settings. 

UNIVERSITY ART GALLERIES—Kress Collec- 
tion of Renaissance Art and excellent 
shows of contemporary work. 























Two Five-Week Sessions 
on the Campus in Tucson 
June 8-July 11; July 13-Aug. 15 


Special Programs 
June 22 or June 29-July 11. 
317 Courses in 41 Fields of Study 


SPECIAL TOURS: 


Humanities Study Tour of Evrope—50-day tour 
of seven countries by air—six units of credit 
—conducted by Albert Gegenheimer, Ph.D., 
Professor of English and Chairman of the 
University Faculty—$1,445.00 


History of Mexico—10 days of lectures on the 
campus followed by 24-day visit of historic 
sites—six units of credit—conducted by Rus- 
sell C. Ewing, Ph.D., Professor and Head of 
the Department of History and Political 
Science—$465.00 including dormitory in Tucson. 

Architecture of Mexico—A 14-day trek through 
Mexico—‘for men” viewing old and new 
architecture and a design project on the 
campus following the tour—five units of 
credit—conducted by Sidney Little, M. Arch, 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts and Head 
of the Department of Architecture, and 
Gordon Heck, M.A., Associate Professor of 
Architecture—-$365.00 including dormitory. 

Guadalajara Summer School — Guadalajara, 
Mexico—aA bilingual summer school sponsored 
by the University of Arizona in co-operation 
with members of the faculty of Stanford 
University, June 29-August 7. 


Prescott Summer Program—at Prescott, Arizona 
—mile high city in the pines—courses for 
1959 high school graduates and the general 
public—June 22-July 25. 


12 Notable Workshops on the 

campus in Tucson—visiting spe- 

cialists of national reputation 

ALL SUMMER SESSION LIVING & ACTIVITIES 
IN AIR CONDITIONED BUILDINGS 


Write: DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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SUMMER 
9 SE - SF ed, | 


Peahody College 


offers you a WIDE CHOICE of 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


> FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 8-August 14 
> EARLY SUMMER TERM —June 8 - July 11 
>LATE SUMMER TERM = —July 13-August 14 
>MID-SUMMER TERM = =©—June 22 - July 24 
> INTERSESSION —August 17-August 28 
> WORKSHOPS —short, intensive courses 


Facilities of highest quality in specialized fields. 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, 
and RESEARCH 


Music, lectures, plays, museums— 
golf, tennis, swimming, fishing 


RECREATION— 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session 
918 Johnston Hall 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 15- July 18 July 20 - August 22 


More than 1,000 courses 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 
with emphasis on 


ADVANCED STUDY, PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 
and WORKSHOPS 


Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned campus 
stretch your mind and stir your imagination while you 
enjoy the beautiful and relaxing experience of summer 
study at the very doorway of Tennessee's vast recrea- 
tional and sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes 
of the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 
South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 


Address: 


Director of Admissions 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
"A southern school with national and 
international recognition." 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 





CUT ON DOTTED LINE AND INSERT IN YOUR ‘‘NEA PUBLICATIONS’’ LISTING FROM SEPTEMBER 1958 JOURNAL. 


The following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantity lots of the same item 
and issue: 2-9 copies, 10°; 10 or more, 
20%. See coupon below. 


An Essay on Quality in Public Edu- 
cation. A statement for laymen and 
professionals describing some of the 
characteristics of high quality in pub- 
lic education and indicating certain 
essentials without which such quality 
cannot be obtained. 1959. 3lp. 35¢. 
Educational Policies Commission. Or- 
der from NEA. 


Creative Dramatics by Margaret S. 
Woods, March 1959 issue of Elemen- 
tary Instructional Service leaflet. Pre- 
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sents philosophy of creative dramatics 
and its contribution to child develop- 
ment; gives techniques for providing 
the environment and guiding the child 
in creative expression through drama- 
tizations. 8p. Single copy free; in quan- 
tity, 10¢ each. Elementary Instruc- 
tional Service. Order from NEA. 

Curriculum Materials 1959. A listing 
of courses of study and teaching guides 
and materials exhibited at the 1959 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development conference. 48p. 75¢. 
ASCD. 

Encouraging Future Scientists: Stu- 
dent Projects. Helps students develop 
ideas for science projects; includes dis- 
cussion of 14 categories or different 
classes of projects. 1958. 23p. 50¢. Natl. 
Science Teachers Association. 

Estimates of School Statistics, 1958- 
59. Research Report 1958-R6. Gives 
state-by-state data on basic administra- 
tive units, board members, superin- 
tendents of schools, instructional-staft 
members, pupil enrollment, and school 
finance. 1958. 30p. 25¢. Research Div. 
Order from NEA. 


Fact vs. Fallacy: Federal Funds for 


Education. Corrects several statements 
about alleged disadvantages of federal 
financial support. 1959. 8p. Free in 
limited quantities. NEA Legislative 
Commission. Order from Div. of Legis- 
lation and Federal Relations. 


How To Close a Gap. Discusses need 
for the Murray-Metcalf Bill to remedy 
critical shortages in education. Rev. 
1959. 8p. Free in limited quantities. 
NEA Legislative Commission. Order 
from Div. of Legislation and Federal 
Relations. 

International Business Education 
and Teaching Aids in Buscness Edu- 
cation. Both sections reprinted from 


(Continued on page 74) 


(name of department unless item 
is to be ordered from NEA) 


National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ 




























...For Summer Study 
in 
1959 
6 SUMMER SESSIONS 
JUNE 22-AUG. 14 

























You're invited to Oregon's 100th birthday party while you share 
the rich summer educational offerings of the state's six scenic 
campuses. 

Centennial-keyed special cultural activities are scheduled in all 
} educational areas. Courses, special workshops and seminars are 
available to graduate, undergraduate and special students. 

The Centennial celebration is the icing on the tempting vacation 
dish Oregon always offers. Ocean beaches, mountains, lakes and 
rivers beckon you. 

Education, entertainment, excitement are yours in Oregon this 
summer! 






























University of Oregon, Eugene « Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth «+ Portland Summer Session, Portland 
Eastern Oregon College, La Grande - Southern Oregon College, Ashiand 













For Catalogs and detailed information write to: 
SUMMER SESSIONS, ROOM 9 
: Oregon State System of Higher Education, 1633 S.W. Park 







SUMMER STUDY 
IN 


HAWAII 


Six wonderful weeks of study in cooperation with 
the Hawaii Education Association and the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii's Institute on Asian Studies, 
with plenty of time for touring and relaxation, 
totalling six (6) hours of credit. 
TWO REQUIRED COURSES: 

Asian Studies $310 (3 credits) 


An interdisciplinary study of Asian Countries with 
special attention to South, Southeast, and East Asia. 
Anthropology, Art, Economics, Geography, Govern- 
ment, History, Literature, Music, Philosophy, Religion 
and Sociology will be covered thoroughly by experts 
in these fields. 


Asian Studies $311 (1 credit) 
Meets one evening a week for discussion and special 
programs such as informal Asian-style dinners, 
Japanese movies and Asian music and dance 
demonstrations. 
THIRD COURSE (Elective) 2 Credits 
To be selected from a choice of a dozen more special- 
ized courses including HISTORY OF THE MODERN 
FAR EAST, INTRODUCTION TO CHINESE PHIL- 
OSOPHY, ete. 


Classes meet 5 days a week, from 
June 22 through July 31 


Price includes round-trip air transportation via United 
States Overseas Airlines from West Coast (leaving June 
20, returning August 1), tuition and other fees connected 
with the Institute, the Pearl Harbor Yacht Trip, and an 
all-day tour of Oahu. The NEA Division of Travel will 
assist you in making housing arrangements. For Further 
Information WRITE: 


NEA DIVISION OF TRAVEL SERVICE 














































Portland, Oregon 


NEW’ NEA PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 73) 
January 1959 issue of Business Educa- 


tion Forum. 42p. $1. United Business 
Education Assn. ‘ 


Language Arts Can Be Creative by 
Elinore Milstein. Handbook of creative 
procedures initiated by teachers of 
language arts. Feb. 1959. 64p. $1. Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Education. Order 
from NEA. 

NEA Research Bulletin. Contains 
articles on mobility of the population, 
elementary-school principals, __ state 
school legislation, salaries, merit sched- 
ules, assessment-sales ratios, and school 
enrollments. Dec. 1958. 32p. Single 
copy, 80¢; special subscription $3 a 
year. Four issues annually. Research 
Div. Order from NEA. 

New Viewpoints in Geography, ed- 
ited by Preston E. James. The 16-chap- 
ter 29th yearbook is divided into two 
parts: I, “Geography as Seen by Pro- 
fessional Geographers”; II, ‘““New View- 
points Reflected in the Teaching of 
Geography.” 1959. Single copy free to 
members; to nonmembers, $4 paper- 
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Authorized by the OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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TO YOUR ‘“‘NEA PUBLICATIONS" 


bound, $5 clothbound. National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 

§ 2—The Murray-Metcalf Bill. Gives 
text of bill; includes list of cosponsors 
and companion bills as of Jan. 15, 
1959. 12p. Free in limited quantities. 
Div. of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions. 

Science in the Junior High School. 
Report of conference held by NSTA’s 
Future Scientists of America Founda- 
tion and cosponsored by Oregon State 
College and the Crown Zellerbach 
Foundation. Recommendations by con- 
ference team of junior high-school sci- 
ence teachers. 1959. 24p. $1. NST A. 

Seven Steps to Traffic Safety. Hand- 
book for junior and senior high schools 
describing how to plan and carry out a 
student traffic-safety program. 1959. 
32p. Single copies free to participants 
in the Student Traffic Safety Program; 
for others and for additional copies, $1 
each. Natl. Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation. 

STAR ’58 Abstracts. Abstracts of 369 
entries in the 1957-58 Science Teacher 
Achievement Recognition (STAR) 





1201 16th Street, N.W. 


LISTING FROM SEPTEMBER 1958 JOURNAL. 


Washington 6, D.C. 











program, administered under a grant 
from the U.S. National Cancer Insti- 
tute. 1959 edition. 44p. $1. NSTA. 

State Minimum-Salary Laws and 
Goal Schedules for Teachers, 1958-59. 
Research Report 1958-R5,. Gives major 
provisions of minimum-salary laws, 
state-by-state summaries, and salary 
standards other than through mini- 
mum-salary laws. 1958. 45p. 25¢. Re- 
search Div. Order from NEA. 

The Education of Teachers: New 
Perspectives. Report of Second Bowling 
Green Conference, containing four 
conference reports, conference address- 
es, state-delegation reports, working 
papers, and study-group findings. 1958. 
415p. $3.25. Natl. Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Order from NEA. 

The Secondary-School Teacher and 
Library Services. Research Monograph 
1958-M1. Survey giving teachers’ opin- 
ions on the function of the school li- 
brary. Helpful to librarians in shaping 
the programs of their libraries to meet 
needs of teachers in various subject- 
matter areas. 1958. 37p. 50¢. Research 
Div. Order from NEA. 
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Combine your vacation with study 
on a cosmopolitan campus 
only 2 miles from Waikiki 


Summer Session 
JUNE 22 TO JULY 31 


Regional courses, Education Workshops 


Teacher's Institutes: Asian Studies, 
Math, Science 


Distinguished resident and visiting faculty 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
HONOLULU 14, HAWAII 


N—~ [J —— fa} fa} « _— fa} 


NOW-Save On Travel 


EUROPE 

College credits for 5-to-12 week 
trips from $655 to $1495—ALL- 
EXPENSE. 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Brazil. $1095 — ALL-EX- 
PENSE. All trips are escorted. 
Small, congenial groups. Prices 
are all-inclusive. Write for infor- 
mation. 

AMERICANS ABROAD, INC. 
Travel Service 


Box 99, University Station 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 








—EUROPE ON A BUDGET <Tep 

Folders now available for our 1959 Economy | 
program. | 
With trans-Atlantic steamship passage: 
GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, 18 countries; 

| dep. June 3, June 10, July 3 $ 

} STANDARD CIRCLE, 55 am 13 countries; 
dep. June 10, June 29 $ 
With trans-Atlantic air passage 
GRAND AIR <—e. 63 days, abd countries; 
dep. June 12, 26 133 
STANDARD Air CrncxE, 43 days, 13 coun- 
tries; dep. June 20, June 27 $1 
RUSSO-EUROPEAN ADVENTURE, 57 days 
with USSR & Poland, dep. June 24 $1625 
Britain, Scandinavia, ftaly in all itineraries. 
si motorcocch transportation; excellent 
hotels and meals; prices inclusive. 


SFE mint 


TUONO  O FOX 199. NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA —< 








YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR 
{ AWARD EMBLEMS 
v7 Ie OF 
me DISTINCTION 


Buy by mail direct 
from the manufac- 
turer. Awards for 
every scholastic ac- 
tivity. Finest qual- 
ity assured. Write LOW 
for FREE 1959 PRICES 
CATALOG. 


AWARD EMBLEM MEG. CO. 


3435 W. 51st STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILL 
| School 


| Name 
| Street 
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More than 20,000 copies of the 
November 1958 NEA Journal 
centerspread, “Writing a Good 
Term Paper,” have been sold. 


Some 2000 educators and laymen 
visited the new NEA Headquar- 
ters Building during the dedica- 
tion observances last month. 


NEA membership, February 5, 
1959, was 50,449 ahead of the 
returns on that date in 1958. 


At the 1959 AASA convention in 
Atlantic City, more than 450 
firms displayed teaching aids, 
building products, furniture, 
books, equipment, and instruc- 
tional materials. 


Ruth Stout, NEA president, has 
been named a vice-chairman of 
the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. 


Local education associations affil- 
iated with NEA have reached a 
total of 6760. 


Sixty-four selected student-council 
members of NASSP’s National 
Association of Student Councils 
will spend seven weeks this 
summer touring Europe. 


New NEA filmstrip, Breakthrough 
to Better Schools, is based on the 
February NEA Journal feature, 
“Can America Afford Better 
Schools?” 


Five thousand teachers are tak- 
ing Continental Classroom for the 
full academic credit offered by 
265 colleges. This TV course in 
atomic physics is produced in 
co-operation with an NEA de- 
partment. 


NEA’s Commission on Safety Ed- 
ucation sponsored four regional 
conferences on school transpor- 
tation last year. 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


Sponsored by the University of Arizona i 
cooperation with Stanford, University a 
California, and G professors, it 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 29- 
Aug. 7, courses in art, folklore, geography, 
history, language, and literature. $233 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. 
— B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, 
Calif. 


For Summer School—Foreign or 
Domestic Travel—Check 


NEA Journal 
Advertisers .... 


there’s an ay, 
exciting summer eds 
he 


in store for you att 
university of denver 


provocative classroom work 


The 1959 Summer Session will last 
nine stimulating weeks and offer fif- 
teen quarter hours of credit. Shorter 
programs, two, five or seven weeks, 
will also be offered. Courses in educa- 
tion, keyed to the current needs of 
both teachers and administrators, will 
be highlighted by intensive workshops 
in specialized areas. 


wensertt weekends 


Special trips into the fabulous Rock- 
ies will e you to Estes Park, to 
Glenwood Springs and to Aspen for 
the world-famous Summer Festival. 
In addition, two-day and overnight 
trips into the brisk high country are 
being planned. You'll enjoy square 
dancing, picnics, outdoor movies right 
on campus. Also on the agenda are 
the Central City Opera and Play 
Festival, concerts under the stars at 
Red Rocks and summer theater at 
beautiful Elitch Gardens. 
mail this coupon today! 
1959 SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 15 TO AUGUST 14 


director of summer session - dept. E-2 
university of denver - denver 10, colorado 


please send information on the 1959 summer session. 
name 


address 


i ai 
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Teachers Wanted 
Good Salaries 
Good Positions 


Northwest Teachers Agency 
1101 Loyalty Bidg. 


Member of N.A.T.A. 
Ruth B. Karges, Mgr. Portland 4, Oregon 
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Combine Education 
with Vacation 


1959 SUMMER SESSION 
June 15 - August 17 
Workshop on Alaska 
August 10-14 
For information write airmail 
Director of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 





26th 
| Year 


Year-around departures. 
11 superb escorted and inde- 

pendent tours from 30-160 days. 
EUROPE 30 Days $750 |] More than 
MEXICO —18 Bays $269 |] 300 aft-tne 

SO. AMER. 30 Days $1099 }] 4/30 
ORIENT 45 Days $998 
SO. PACIFIC sa days $2398 
HOLY LAND 26 Bays $1385 
AFRICA 40 Days $1998 


STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 
Adventure and Study Trips to 
“Everywhere.” 60 | Euro. 
pean trips incl. steamer fr. $645. /_ | 


“For the Young of all Ages” 


Bh WE AA 545 Sth Ave., New vork 17 


worco Traver.inc = Dept. N3 MU 2-6544 


trips for 
the budget 
minded’ 


A Rewarding 
Life Insurance 
Career 
For Women 


Royal Neighbors of America, larg- 
est women’s fraternal life insur- 
ance society, in expanding its sales 
force, now offers great opportuni- 
ties to women in selling and or- 
ganization fields. Ages 25 to 55, 
inclusive. Liberal commissions; re- 
tirement plan. Write Miss Anna 
B. Spangler, supreme oracle, Royal 
Neighbors of America, Rock Island, 
Illinois. 


/ 


Adult Books of 1958 of 


Interest to Young People 


Tus booklist was obtained through 
the co-operation of the joint commit- 
tee of the NEA and the American Li- 
brary Association. 

It was compiled and annotated by 
the Book Selection Committee of 
ALA’s Young Adult Services Division: 
M. Jane Manthorne, readers advisor 
for young adults, Boston Public Li- 
brary, chairman; Fannie R. Eiseman, 
Wingate High School, Brooklyn; John 
G. Park, Kent School, Kent, Connecti- 
cut; Marian L. Trahan, Oakland (Cali- 
fornia) Public Library; Myrna Win- 
gert, Detroit Public Library; Barbara 
J. Duree, ALA Booklist and Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin. The commentary 
about the year’s books which follows 
was prepared by Miss Manthorne. 

The 21 titles were chosen from 95 
nominations after three ballots by com- 
mittee members and a nationwide bal- 
lot of school and public librarians. 


Younc people of 1958 were more 
concerned with the clash of political 
ideologies than with the impact of the 
space age, according to this selection 
by the Young Adult Services Division 
of the ALA. No fewer than five of the 
titles deal with communism, whereas 
only one, The Fastest Man Alive, deals 
with the facts of the space age. Books 
of science are totally absent, while 
four are about deprived or persecuted 
people. 

Nonfiction, as in past annual lists, 
far surpasses fiction in teen-age prefer- 
ences, with 13 true stories as compared 
with eight novels. Nine of the nonfic- 
tion titles are biographies. 

The reading tastes of young men 
continue to dominate the voting: Two- 
thirds of the list consists of war dramas 
and other masculine topics. 

For the first time in this annual list- 
ing, science fiction is recognized as a 
popular genre in the choice of Clarke’s 
The Other Side of the Sky. Missing for 
the first time is a title on conquest of 
a physical handicap. 

Several authors cited in past years 
make the honor roll again: Helen Mac- 
Innes, Arthur C. Clarke, C. S. Forester, 
and Hammond Innes. 

World-wide geography forms the 


background for much of this year’s list, 
which includes settings in Southeast 
Asia (two titles), Russia, Persia, the 
West Indies, Easter Island, Labrador, 
Holland, Paris, Rome, England, and 
the North and South Poles. In the past, 
young people have shown preference 
for locales closer to home. 

Lastly, and worthy of thoughtful 
analysis, is the absence of wit and 
lightness, with the exception of Mrs. 
*Arris Goes to Paris. The list ranges 
from the sobering message of The Ugly 
American to the pathos of Anne 
Frank’s brief life or the stark tragedy 
of the U.S.S. Indianapolis. Pervading 
the list is a picture of life as a sober 
challenge, an earnest labor for the im- 
provement of fellow beings, and a 
heroic adventure. 


Abandon Ship! Death of the U.S.S. 
Indianapolis by Richard F. Newcomb. 
How a 12-minute disaster at sea 
stretched into days of human suffering 
and years of investigation. 1958. 305p. 
$3.95. Holt. 

Admiral Hornblower in the West 
Indies by C. S. Forester. Hurricanes 
and pirates are no match for the daunt- 
less mariner as he sails the Caribbean. 
1958. 329p. S4. Little. 

Aku-Aku: The Secret of Easter Is- 
land by Thor Heyerdahl. Despite na- 
tive taboos and superstitions, the fa- 
mous skipper devotes his sleuthing to 
ancient statues and sculptures. 1958. 
384p. $6.95. Rand. 

And Promenade Home by Agnes de 
Mille. A war bride’s loneliness and a 
dancer’s artistry are revealed in the 
choreographer’s sequel to Dance to the 
Piper. 1958. 301p. S5. Little. 

Anne Frank: A Portrait in Courage 
by Ernst Schnabel. Here is Anne in 
school, in hiding, and in concentration 
camps, as more than 40 people piece 
together their memories of the ill-fated 
diarist. 1958. 192p. $3.95. Harcourt. 

Come North With Me: An Autobi- 
ography by Bernt Balchen. Companion 
to Byrd and Amundsen, a modern Vi- 
king remembers dramatic moments as 
aviator, explorer, and adventurer. 1958. 
318p. $5. Dutton. 

The Edge of Tomorrow by Thomas 
A. Dooley, M.D. A group of medical 
missionaries fights disease and com- 
munism in a Laos village, five miles 
from the border of Red China. 1958. 
208p. $3.75. Farrar. 

The Fastest Man Alive by Lt. Col. 
Frank K. Everest, Jr. as told to John 
Guenther. A test pilot of jet planes and 
experimental rocket ships describes the 
thrills of supersonic flights. 1958. 252p. 
$4. Dutton. 
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Inside Russia Today by John 
Gunther. The renowned “inside” re 
porter lifts the iron curtain to show 
the USSR since Stalin’s death. 1958. 
550p. $5.95. Harper. 

The Land God Gave to Cain by 
Hammond Innes. In response to a mys- 
terious SOS, Ian Ferguson sets forth on 
a dangerous quest. 1958. 307p. $3.95. 
Knopf. 

Masters of Deceit: The Story of 
Communism in America and How to 
Fight It by J. Edgar Hoover. The 
chief of the FBI defines the Red men- 
ace. 1958. 374p. $5. Holt. 

Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris by Paul 
Gallico. Delightful modern fairy story 
of a London charwoman who cherishes 
a Dior dress. 1958. 157p. $2.50. Double- 
day. 

Night March by Bruce Lancaster. 
Two Yankee cavalry officers escape 
from notorious Libby Prison through 
the Union underground. 1958. 341p. 
$4.50. Little. 

North from Rome by Helen Mac- 
Innes. The scream of a woman leads 
an American in Rome on a path of 
intrigue and violence. 1958. 307p. 
$3.95. Harcourt. 

On My Own by Eleanor Roosevelt. 
With honesty and charm, Mrs. Roose- 
velt recalls her activities since her hus- 
band’s death. 1958. 241p. $4. Harper. 

The Other Side of the Sky by Ar- 
thur C. Clarke. A Tibetan monastery, 
space stations, and stellar outposts play 
a part in this imaginative medley of 
science-fiction tales. 1958. 245p. $3995. 
Harcourt. 

Reveille for a Persian Village by 
Najmeh Najafi with Helen Hinckley. 
The American-educated author of 
Persia Is My Heart returns to help 
her village people. 1958. 273p. $4. 
Harper. 

Stride Toward Freedom: The Mont- 
gomery Story by Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Leader of the much-publicized bus 
boycott, a dedicated Negro clergyman 
describes his nonviolent strike against 
segregation. 1958. 230p. $2.95. Harper. 

The Ugly American by William J]. 
Lederer and Eugene Burdick. Set in 
Southeast Asia, these provocative, angry 
stories show the many faces of Amer- 
ican officials abroad. 1958. 285p. $3.75. 
Norton. 

Victoria and Albert by Evelyn An- 
thony. The famed monarch comes alive 
in this fictional portrait. 1958. 312p. 
$3.95. Crowell. 

War Fish by George Grider as told 
to Lydel Sims. A veteran submariner 
describes tense battle action in Pacific 
waters aboard ships of the silent serv- 
ice. 1958. 282p. $4. Little. # # 
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Onroer publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 
$1 or less. Order other items from 
addresses given. 


Bibliography on Teaching 
About UN 
An Annotated and Selected Bibliog- 
raphy on Teaching About the United 
Nations at the Elementary Grade 
Level. 1958. 2-page leaflet. Free. Com- 
mittee on Internatl. Relations, NEA. 


Learning Materials 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Ma- 
terials. Designed to help the teacher, 
pupil, and librarian. 1959. 256p. $1.50. 
Div. of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville. 


National Library Week 
April 12-18, 1959 
For information concerning mate- 
rials for observing this special week, 
write National Library Week, 24 W. 
40th St., New York 18. 


National Wildlife Week 
March 15-21, 1959 


Conservation in the Schools: The 
Three R’s and Resources. Kit of ma- 
terials suitable for use in helping to 
make conservation a part of school 
training and in observing National 
Wildlife Week. Single kits free. Natl. 
Wildlife Federation, 232 Carroll St., 
N.W., Washington 12, D.C. 


Washington, City in the Woods. 
Points out Washington’s natural areas 
and warns of dangers threatening its 
heritage of woodlands, meadows, and 
waterways. 1954. 56p. 75¢. Audubon 
Society of D.C., Box 202, Benjamin 
Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


Space Travel 


Stairway to the Stars. December 1958 
NEA Journal centerspread, prepared 
by John Sternig, asst. supt. of schools, 
Glencoe, Ill. Gives elementary-school 
pupils simple but accurate information 
about space travel. Reprints, 35 for $1. 
No orders accepted for less than $1. 
NEA. # # 


FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Made of 200 for 3] "sep 


— 
Live egrt Hen dling 
Kiddies—Grown-Ups, T 
Almost 5 re oy long when inflated. Soheoes this size 
= each. 


usually sell up to 
and handling 


GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. B-27-A, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. |., N. Y. 


Abed down, gio monthly 

your homesite in 

Central Florida's finest 

retirement and vacation 

community in the high 

ridge section near Se- 

bring. On 84 square mile 

Hightands Lake. Free 

5 lakefront community 

"ma. beaches and parks for 

exclusive use by pur- 

chasers. Churches, shopping, etc. nearby. Vs acre 
homesites from $595, full price. 


Get FREE color brochures, house plans; earn 
how we can help you pian, finance, build your 
low cost, tax-exempt home. Write Florida Realty 
Bureau, Inc., Dept. C-1 Lake Placid, Florida. 


Summer School in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member: Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Association of Texas Col- 
leges; accredited by the Texas Education Agency. 


July 15 to August 25, 1959 


Intensive courses in Spanish and English Lan- 
guages, Economics, History and Sociology, Geog- 
raphy, Folklore and Arts, Spanish and Latin 


| 


American Literature.—Courses in Spanish Lan- | 


guage for junior and senior students in high 
school. 


INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
For illustrated literature: 


ESCUELA DE VERANO Y DE EXTENSION | 


Instituto Tecnolégico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N.L., México. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 22 to August 1; August 3 to August 29 


Study with a distinguished fac- 
ulty. Graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses, offered in all fields, 
lead toward degrees, teaching 
credentials, and teachers’ 
“points” for professional ad- 
vancement. Sessions include 
ial conferences and work- 
ops. Enjoy a delightful sum- 
mer climate. 


For Bulletin SS-27 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 















COSTUMES OF FRANCE 








| A lively, gay and decorative map of France 23”x27" 
: featuring 32 regional costumes and 14 coifs. In 
color: $2.25. In biack: $1.25. Educational discount 
on quantity purchases. VALENTINE TONONE, P.O. 
Box 182, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 
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{ We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 
to past the Iron Curtain. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who want to be accompanied but 
not herded around. Also shorter trips. $724-$1390. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box A — Pasadena, California 
FUROPE ESCORTED TOURS 
3 WEEKS $852 


Including all meals, sightseeing, luxury re- 
clining seats motor-coach, good hotels, es- 
cort courier, entertainment, etc. Low rate 


easy plan poyment available. For detoils 

write: 

SWT, P.O.B. 6326, WASHINGTON 15, D. C. 
Combine Summer School with a luxury tour of 
Europe. Meet teachers in France, England, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Germany, Austria 
(Vienna and Salzburg). Italy and Switzerland. 
Travel by air and first class trains. Live in luxury 


hotels. Earn 6 credits in Childrens Literature and 
Comparative Education. 


54 days in Europe. Price from New York $1766. 
dune 26- Aug. 6. 
Atlas Travel Agency Chula Vesta, California 



















































SUMMER TRAVELING SEMINAR 


Visits, interviews and discussions: England, 
Scandinavia, Soviet Union (Kiev, Leningrad, 
Moscow), Prague. Also Salzburg, Paris. 4 







points credit. Expenses excluding tuition 
$1690. July 6-August 19. 
For details write Prof. Goodwin Watson 







it TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 











i FLIGHTSEEING TOUR 
AROUND THE WORLD 


22 Countries — $2995 
1 African Safari 
Extension — $295 


Hi For details write SAS FLIGHTSEEING TOUR AROUND 
| THE WORLD, 3936 Strandway, San Diego 8, Calif. 


' EUROPE 
I “Visit the unusual, as well as the highlights.’’ 


“Enjoy all of the greatest festivals.” 
FIRST CLASS HOTELS—EXCELLENT MEALS! 


















64 days—$1569. 
: 6 additional days for Sweden & Norway 
Ht DREWES TOURS 





7 10804 Ashby Avenue, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


























Conducted tours: 38 to 60 days in Europe, 11 to 
18 countries. Via ship and air (new Pan- 
American JETS). Also special YOUTH TOUR. 
From $1045 to $1375. June departures. Direct 


sale only. 
KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 











SOVIET SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 25) 


tion states: “Pupils do not live by 
lessons alone. The school should be 
their second home, not an icebox 
where children are cold and bored 
and where adults are glad when 
the children leave.” 

Though Americans have not al- 
ways been led to think so, Soviet 
educators appear to believe that 
schools should be aesthetically 
pleasing and should contain many 
facilities other than regular class- 
rooms. Flowers on window sills 
and “truly artistic’ paintings in 
halls and classrooms are said to 
have value for “aesthetic educa- 
tion.” 

The need for well-equipped 
shops and laboratories, teachers 
rooms, and school-agriculture plots 
is frequently pointed out. Educa- 
tors lament the existence of schools 
without assembly halls, gymnasi- 
ums, or even electric lighting. 

An especially fascinating article 
in the January 1958 issue of Public 
Education deals with a meeting of 
educators, doctors, engineers, archi- 
tects, and builders to discuss the 
blueprint for a model school build- 
ing for 600 pupils. 

The plan calls for fluorescent 
lighting, a swimming pool, an audi- 
torium for movies, a gymnasium 
with shower rooms, an art room, 
a drafting room, a special room for 
films used as visual aids, a small 
museum, a library reading room, 
bookstores, two teachers rooms, 
methods office, radio room, youth- 
organization committee room, doc- 








slit 
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AGS a= 


“1 can’t walk much slower.” 


tor’s office, dentist’s office, showers 
and dressing rooms for the dining- 
room personnel, metal-working and 
wood-working shops, two home- 
making rooms (one for dressmak- 
ing, the other for cooking, ironing, 
washing, and dusting) . 

Outdoors there would be an ath- 
letic field including a football field 
and track as well as space for field 
events, volleyball, and a playground 
for little children. Part of the field 
could be converted into an_ice- 
skating rink in winter. How would 
the “schoolhouse palace” critics in 
America react to this plan for a 
Soviet school? 


A Summing Up 

The radical reorientation of So- 
viet education toward vocational 
preparation is probably dictated 
largely by current needs of the So- 
viet economy. “Our people has 
now undertaken to solve the basic 
economic task of the USSR—to over- 
take and surpass the most devel- 
oped capitalist countries in per- 
capita production,” says Education 
Minister Afanasenko. The 10-year 
school has proven inadequate for 
this national need. 

But as we have seen, purely peda- 
gogical considerations have much to 
do with the present wave of dissat- 
isfaction with Soviet schools. Un- 
imaginative teaching and crowded 
classrooms militate against individ- 
ual appropriateness of school ex- 
periences. An exclusively academic 
curriculum, imposed equally on all 
pupils, is hardly conducive to learn- 
ing. 

The old curriculum actually 
doomed many youngsters with in- 
terests and abilities other than aca- 
demic to a school life consisting 
primarily of arduous and largely 
fruitless memorization. 

Now the orientation will be vo- 
cational. Most students must resign 
themselves to an interlude—perhaps 
a lifetime—of manual labor, for the 
university as a road to white-collar 
work will, by Khrushchev’s state- 
ment, be closed to them. 

Perhaps those Americans who be- 
lieve that our educational ills could 
best be solved by looking eastward 
might well take a closer look at the 


East. + # 
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Lincoln Observance Project 


Tue NEA, invited by the Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission to 
sponsor participation of the na- 
tion’s secondary schools in observ- 
ance of the 150th anniversary of 
Abraham Lincoln’s birth, has set 
up a Special Temporary Lincoln 
Project Committee. 

The committee, which includes 
representatives of 16 national edu- 
cation groups, has planned NEA’s 
policies for high-school participa- 
tion. Under the committee’s spon- 
sorship, the NEA has prepared a 
16-page explanatory brochure for 
principals, Programming the Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial in American 
High Schools. This has been sent, 
along with the Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission’s Handbook of 
Information, to every high-school 
principal in the nation. 

The committee urges all faculty 
members in all high schools to pro- 
mote the project. Teachers have 


TV -itis 

Tue day before last year’s eclipse of 
the moon, the teacher announced to 
his sixth-graders that they should be 
sure to watch the total eclipse at 9 
o'clock the following evening. He de- 
scribed it as one of the most wonderful 
shows that nature would ever offer 
them and stressed the fact that it would 
be free for everyone to enjoy. When he 
had finished, a world-weary 11-year-old 
asked, “What channel will it be on?” 

—Reprinted from Coronet, July 1957. 


Boner 


AN ELEVENTH-GRADER in Clinton, 
lowa, writes of fidgetive instead of 
figurative language. 

—MELVIN ERICKSON. 


Easter 


Last spring I told my students that 
Easter occurred the first Sunday after 
the first full moon after the vernal 
equinox. Subsequently, I asked them 
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been asked to encourage their stu- 
dents to express the Lincoln theme 
creatively—by writing music, poet- 
ry, essays, stories; by symbolizing or 
depicting Lincoln in _ painting, 
sculpture, ceramics, wood or metal- 
work, or other media. As a school 
project, students might gather 
books and pictures about Lincoln 
to present to the school library. 

It is hoped that students will 
propose to their communities 
means of observing the sesquicen- 
tennial, such as plays by local 
drama groups, programs by civic 
clubs, or newspaper feature arti- 
cles. 

Schools have been invited to sub- 
mit the two or three best examples 
(or photographs thereof) of stu- 
dents’ work in any medium to the 
Special Temporary Lincoln Proj- 
ect Committee, NEA. 

A book, some 200 pages in length 
and including items from all areas 
of interest, will be prepared from 
the best material submitted. 

—R. B. MARSTON, director, Lincoln 
Project for High Schools. 


on a test to give me that information. 
One answer I received: Easter is the 
first Sunday after the first full moon 
after the infernal equinox. 
—CAROL HANEY, English 
Eveleth (Minnesota) Senior 
School. 


teacher, 
High 


To pecoraTE for Easter, a kindergar- 
ten teacher drew a rabbit on the board. 
One of her pupils looked critically at 
her efforts and concluded, “It doesn’t 
look much like a rabbit.” 

The teacher drew another one and 
asked the child, “Now, how do you 
like it?’’ 

“Oh, Miss Brown,” 
reply, 
egg?” 

—IDA sCHMITT, Crippled Children’s 
School, Jamestown, North Dakota. 


was the serious 
“why don’t you just draw an 


@ We’re sure that children say funny 
things in classrooms in New Mexico, 
Vermont, Arkansas, New Jersey, and 
Nevada. And we know amusing things 
happen in classes in Indiana, Colorado, 
Florida, Oregon, and New Hampshire. 
So won’t you please write and tell us 
about these boners and anecdotes so 
we can share them with our readers? 
(We reserve the right to publish with- 
out clearance.) 


TEACHERS 


BALTIMORE jccncy 


A nation wide service; school and college 
Write, teil in teaching and administration. 
ae us about yourself. 

m K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE Efficient. reliable 


service for teachers 
ALBERT oe 
Teachers Agency agement for three 


generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Memt NATA 


37 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Placements in public, pri- 
vate schools and colleges 
in N. Y., N. J., Ponna., 
Del., and Md. 
Write us about yourself. 
Dr. Ralph V. Horning (Ed.D.) 
Member of the N.A.T.A. 


DEVON, PENNA. 


HORNING 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


COLLEGE COUNSELLORS! 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
has prepared a complete file of information 
to help you answer questions about our courses, 
faculty, costs and entrance requirements. To 
receive this material, address: 


HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors in o com- 
plete publishing program: publicity, 
advertising, lovely books. Send for 
FREE manuscript report and copy of 


How To Publish Your Book. 

COMET PRESS BOOKS 
B * Write Dept. NE3, 

200 Varick Street, New York 14 


Best Book 
Contest :s5 


$1600 Cash Awerds plus o> sete. Alt types of 
manuscripts invited. one Contest ef 
famous publishing plan, write fer for tree Breshers i 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 3 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y. — One of the nation’s 
largest book publishers is seeking book-length 
manuscripts of all types — fiction, non- -fiction, 
poetry. Special attention to new writers. For more 
information, send for booklet N — it’s free. 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 
719 





have died. The NEA building 

has been dedicated. And we 
on the headquarters staff survey 
our new work quarters with pride 
and gratitude. 

To teachers, the dedication cere- 
monies, February 8-10, marked a 
rededication to professional ideals. 
To those of us on the staff, this 
time of dedication and rededica- 
tion was also a time for reminiscing. 


|": tumult and the shouting 


No ONE of us, not even the oldest 
among us, was with the NEA when 
its offices were first set up—back in 
1898 in a room in the Winona, Min- 
nesota, home of the first full-time 
[executive] secretary, Irwin Shep- 
ard. Two clerks were the predeces- 
sors of today’s nearly 800 employees. 

Secretaries preceding Mr. Shep- 
ard had carried their NEA respon- 
sibilities in addition to their reg- 
ular positions. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, the novelist, has described, 
for example, the work schedule of 
her father, James H. Canfield: 

“When I was a little girl in the 
1880's, a continual background of 
my going to sleep at night was the 
clatter, clatter, clatter of the type- 
writer on which my father inces- 
santly wrote in the evening. He was 
a hard-worked professor in the 
state university of Kansas then, so 
it was only at night that he could 
find time for what was the center 
of his ardent life. We children, 
hearing him perpetually hammer- 
ing away on the noisy, clumsy old 
machine, used to ask our mother 
sleepily, “What is Father doing 
now?’ The answer was always the 
same, ‘Working for the NEA.” 


ows Winona, headquarters 
moved to Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
home of Mr. Shepard’s successor, 
Durand Springer. Then in 1917, 
J. W. Crabtree became secretary of 
the Association and moved its of- 
fices to the nation’s capital. 
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Under Mr. Crabtree’s leadership, 
membership increased. So did the 
NEA’s services. So did the staff, 
which outgrew one temporary 
home after another. In 1919, the 
Association, weary of its role as 
transient and renter, purchased the 
“Guggenheim Mansion” at 1201 
Sixteenth Street. 

Of our present staff, none were 
available on moving day in the 
summer of 1920 to help transfer the 
Association’s meager equipment in 
a two-wheel handcart over to 1201. 
But some two dozen still at the 
NEA recall the excitement of the 
moving, in 1931, into the seven- 
story addition. 

Many more of us remember the 
purchase of adjoining properties 
and the expansion of headquarters 
which took place during Willard 
E. Givens’ executive secretaryship, 
and, of course, the three-stage con- 
struction of the new building since 
Dr. Carr took office. 


As worK went forward on the 
beautiful new — glass-and-marble 
building with the old address, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, many NEA em- 
ployees spilled over into makeshift 
offices in hotels and houses and a 
converted warehouse. 

We on the JourNAL staff were 
lucky in that we were never sent in- 
to exile in one of these “colonies.” 
We were one of the groups privi- 
leged to perch in the midst of the 
tearing down and building up. Our 
darkest season was the summer of 
1954, when many of our windows 
were blocked up as construction 
proceeded apace on the adjoining 
wall. 

We welcomed all this as progress 
toward the new building. In fact, 
we in the JouRNAL division me- 
morialized our inconveniences glee- 
fully. Divided into two teams, the 
Gripers and the Groaners, we vied 
in posting on our bulletin board 
nonsense that seemed cleverer that 


hot, noisy, gritty summer than it 
does now. 

A young typist spoofed thus from 
her shadowy corner: 
Darling, am I growing old? 
Have I silver threads among the gold? — 
Shine your flashlight quick on me. 
Have I typed one space or three? 
For, my darling, I can’t see 
What was once so plain to me. . 


An advertisement on the bulletin 
board extolled “refrigerated ear 
muffs for your on-the-job activities. 
Noise is cut down to a mere lively 
din, and ears are kept fresh and 
crisp.” 


Weu, those days passed, finally. 
To most NEA commissions and — 
divisions has eventually come mov- — 
ing day. The Journal staff was — 
fortunate; it moved early into Unit ~ 
I, in the spring of 1955, and has — 
stayed put. 

Some of our colleagues, who — 
were fairly comfortably situated | 
in the days when we were swelter- 
ing to the accompaniment of the © 
pneumatic drill, have since suffered — 
their own ordeals and moved into | 
their permanent locations only a — 
few weeks before the dedication 
ceremonies. 


We, your employees, are grate- 
ful to you, the teachers, for your — 
contributions which made possible 
this wonderful new building. This 
is just about the most important 
spot in the world to us—as a group 
we spend a million and a half 
hours a year here. 

We look about us and we see a 
beautiful, well-planned, functional 
building. We see ourselves better 
able than ever before to carry for- 
ward the professional program you 
expect of us. We see, in short, a 
dream come true. 


WMflelrd Fenner 
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